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ADVERTISEMENT 

Pew subjects have excited a more lively intei rst 
among the curious and the learned, than the gco. 
graphical problem with regard to the termination 
of the Niger. This question was at length put at 
rest by the successful expedition of the Landers,* 
but not until after more than half a century of fruit- 
less efibrt and speculation, during which many val- 
uable lives had been sacrificed in attempting to 
trace to its outlet the course of this mysterious riv- 
er. Among those who had generously devoted 
themselves to this perilous enterprise, none was 
more distinguished than M ungo Park ; whose un- 
timely fate, after having triumphed over the most 
appalling difficulties, excited the deepest commis- 
eration and regret. Besides a minute and copious 
narration of the two expeditions of this celebrated 
traveller, the volume here offered to the public con. 
tains a succinct and interesting account of the la- 
bours of subsequent adventurers in the same field, 
bringing down the subject of African discovery to 
the most recent period. H. & B. 

New-York, May, 1840. 

• See Landers' Expedition to theNiger, Nos zxxy^aod vrviv. 
of Harpers* Family Library. 
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LIFE AND TRAVELS 
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MUNGO PARK 



CHAPTER I. 

Birth and Education ci Mungo Park. — His apprenticeship to a 
Surgeon. — His Arrival in London. — His Appointment of As- 
sistant-surgeon in an East India Ship. — His Voyage to India 
and back. — The African Association.— Park's Services ac< 
cepted by them. — His Motives for ofifering them.— His In 
stractions. 

[1771—1795.] 

The honour of having given hirth to Mungo 
Park belongs to Scotland. He was born on the 
10th of September, 1771, at Fowlshiels, a farm 
lying on the banks of the Yarrow, in the vicinity 
of the couAty town of Selkirk. His father, whose 
<iame likewise was Mungo, occupied this farm un- 
der the Duke of Buccleugh, and is described as a 
respectable yeoman of Ettrick Forest ; his mother 
was the daughter of a neighbouring farmer, Mr. 
John Hislop, of Tennis. They were the parents 
of a numerous offspring ; Mungo, the subject of 
our narrative, being the aevewlVvoJcvM^^xA'^^'^ssu^ 



14 EDUCATION OF MUNGO PARK* 

son of a family of thirteen, of whom eight reached 
maturity. 

Mungo Park received the rudiments of iiis edu- 
cation in the house of his father, who with, a laud- 
able care for the instruction of his children, had 
engaged a private teacher to reside in his family. 
When he became of fitting age, he attended the 
Grammar-school at Selkirk, though he still contin- 
ued to reside at home. From his childhood he had 
shown a great love of reading ; at school he was 
indefatigable in his application, and is said to have 
been much distinguished, and always at the head 
of his class. We are told by his biographer, that 
" even at that early age he was remarkable for 
being silent, studious, and thoughtful ; but some 
sparks of latent ambition occasionally broke forth ; 
and indications might even then be discovered of 
that ardent and adventurous turn of mind which 
distinguished him in after life, and which often lies 
concealed under a cold and reserved exterior."* 
Statements, however, of this kind are not of much 
value ; as but little reliance, generally speaking, 
can be placed upon alleged indications of a partic- 
ular disposition, which are not discovered until that 
disposition has fully developed itself. 

By his father, Mungo Park was originally des- 
tined for the Scottish Church ; but the medical 
profession being that of his own choice, he was ap* 
prenticed, at the age of fifteen, to Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, a respectable surgeon in Selkirk. With 
this gentleman (whose daughter he afterward mar- 
ried), he resided for three years, during which he 

* Account of h'9 Life prefixed to the Journal of his second 
Mfission. 



HE GOES TO ISOU. 16 

I SO entirely nbsorbed in hia profeaaional 
pureuits, as nol to find time for continuing hia gen. 
eral studies, and for alicnding occnsionally at the 
Grammar-school. In 1789, whon he (luitled Mr. 
Anderson, Parl( repaired to the University of Edin- 
burgh, wjiere he waa engaged for three years in the 
usual course ofmedieal study. Of his academical 
life nothing particular ia recorded, save ihe predU 
lection which he manifested for botany. This pre- 
dilection he had a fortunate opportunity of graliiy. 
ing in a tour which he made through the High- 
lands with his brother-in-law, Mr. James Dickson, 
a botanist of considerable celebrity ; and he con- 
tinued to retain it in afler life. 

When he had completed his studies at Edin. 
burgh. Park went to London, in search of some 
medical employment ; in taking this step, he was 
doubtless much influenced by the hope of deriving 
assistance from his brother.in-lnw, Mr. Dickaon, 
who waa intimate with the leading men of scietice 
of that day. His expectation was realized; Mr. 
Dickson introduced him to Sir Joseph Banks, whoso 
influence obtained for him the appointment of as- 
sistant-surgeon to tile Wbrcelser, East Indiaman. 
Tiio connexion which thus commenced between 
Park and Sir Joseph Banks ripened into a friend- 
«hip. which subsisted throughout life. 

The Wbreaiter sailed for the East Indies in tlic 
month of February, 1T92, and after a voyage ^l 
fluHwoleu, in the island of Sumatra, returned to 
England in llio following year. The interval sup- 
plies us with nothing of importance in Park's ca- 
reer.' he availed himself of every Q^ijoi:t.\vi\\.-i»i'\.^- 
laiaing informatloQ in \\\a fwid'o.'n.XK 9i;aEis>!^Ees.V^~ 



16 TH£ AFRICAN ASSOCIATION. • 

suits, and collected many specimens in Botany 
and Natural History. In the third volume of the 
Transactions of the Linneean Society is a paper 
by Park, describing eight new fishes from Sumatra; 
he represents it as the fruit of his leisure hours du- 
ring his stay on that coast. 

After Park's return from the East Indies, he 
seems to have remained for some time in a state of 
uncertainty concerning his future pursuits. The 
medical profession, which was that of his choice, 
appears to have lost all its attractions as soon as 
he embraced it ; and although it is not known that 
he came to any final resolution with regard to con- 
tinuing in the service of the East India Company, 
it is probable that he was desirous of engaging in 
some more congenial employment. It happened 
fortunately at this moment, that an opportunity 
presented itself to him of entering upon the wide 
field of African discovery. 

In 1788, or about five years before Park return- 
ed from India, there had been formed in London 
a society entitled the African Association, for pro- 
moting discoveries in the interior of Africa. One 
of their great objects was to obtain some authentic 
account of that great inland river of Africa, which 
had been for so many centuries ^'aguely spoken ol 
by geographers under the name of the Niger. Mr. 
Ledyard, Mr. Lucas, and Major Houghton, had 
been sent out by them for this purpose. The firs* 
of these gentlemen had sunk under the climate ^ 
the second had been obliged to return ; and intelli 
gence had just been received of the death of the 
third. The Association became desirous of en- 
gaging some other person to pToaecvile \)[ve\x y^^"^"^ \ 



mSTBUCTIONS TO PARK. 17 

I ood Munga Park oSsted himselT for tho £crvicc> 

I After duo inquiry, the Asaocialian accepted hln 

I olTct. 

Ttio motives which induced Park voluntarily to 
engage io a. service which had hitherto proved ao 
lata], and which most persons regarded with horror, 
arc thus stated by liinisclf: "1 had a passionate 
desire to examiDe into the productions of a country 
so little known, and lo become experimentally ac- 

I quainted with tho modes of life and character of the 
natives. I knew that I was able to bear fatigue, 
and 1 relied oa my youth and the strength of my 
constitution to preserve me from tho eflects of the 
climate. The salary ivhich the committee allowed 
was sufficiently large, and I made do stipulation 
for future reward. If 1 should perish ia my jour- 
ney, I was willing that my hopes and expectations 
should perish with me ; and if I should succeed in 
rendering the geography of Africa more familiar 
U» my countrymen, and in opening to their ambition 
and industry new sources of wealth and new chan- 
nels of commerce, 1 knew that 1 was in tho hands 
of men of honour, who would not Jail to bestow 
that remuneration which my successful services 

, should appear lo thum to merit." 

[ The instructions which Park received were 
" »ery plain and concise." Ho was dircc'ed, on 
his arrival in Africa, to pass on lo the river Nigei, 
either by the way of Qambouk, or by such other 
route as would be found most convenient, to ascer- 
tain tho course, and, if possible, the rise and ter. 
mination of that river ; and to use his utmost ex- 
ertions to visit the principal towns or cities in ila 



^H mination of 
^H crtiuns to v 



IB park's first voyage. 

sa. He was then to be at liberty to return to 
Europe, either by the way of the Gambia, or by 
such other route as, under all the then existing 
circumstances of his Situation and prospects, should 
appear to him to be most desirable. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Park's Voyage to Africa. — His Stay at Pisania. — His lilnesa 
and Occupations. — Preparations for his Journey to the Inte- 
rior. — The Negro Nations near the Gambia — The Feioops — 
The Jaloofs, or Yaloofs— The Foulahs — The Mandingoes -- 
Illustration of their System of Judicature. 

[1795.] 

On the 22d of May, 1795, Park sailed from 
Portsmouth in the brig Endeavour, a small vessel 
trading to the Gambia for beeswax and ivory. 
He carried with him a recommendation to Dr. John 
Laidley, a resident for many years at the English 
factory of Pisania, on the banks of the Gambia, 
together with a letter of credit on that gentleman 
for jC200. On the 21st of June, afler a pleasant 
voyage, the brig anchored at Jillifree, a town near 
the mouth of that river, on its northern bank ; and, 
proceeding up the stream, reached, on the 2d of 
July, Jonkakonda, a place of considerable trade, 
where the vessel was to take in part of her lading. 
Here Park was visited by Dr. Laidley, and invited 
to reside at his house in Pisania until an opportu. 
n/ry should offer of prosecuting XV\e \o\kitve^ m\s^ 



, the interior. Accordingly, ot dayareak on the 
I 5th, be quitted Jonkakoniln, on horseback, nod nt 
eleven o'clock arrived at Piaanin, which stands six. 
teen miles higher up the river. 
I Park remained at Pisania nearly five months. 
' At the lime of liis arrival the white residents con- 
eisCed only of Dr. Lajdlcy, and two gentlemen who 
1 were brothers, of the name of Ainsley ; hut their 
I domestics were numerous. Tiiey enjoyed perfect 
security under tho protection of the native king, 
and had the greatest part of tlie trade in their 
hands. Park's first employment was to learn the 
Mandingo tongue, which is the language in gener- 
al use throughout this part of Africa ; and to col- 
lect information respecting the countries which he 
intended to visit. 

In researches of thLt kind, and in observing the 
manners and customs of the natives, iu a country 
so little known to tho nations of Europe, and fur. 
nished williso many striking objects of nature, his 
time passed, he says, not unpleasantly ; and lie be- 
gan to flatter himself that he had escaped the icvcr, 
or seasoning, to which Europeans, on their first ar. 
rival in hot climates, are generally subjocl. " Bui, 
on the 31st of July," to use his own words, "I 
imprudently exposed myself to the night dew, in 
observing an eclipse of the moon, witli a view to 
determine the longitude of the place ; the next day 
I found myself attacked witli a smart fever and de- 
lirium : and such an illness followed as confined 
me to the house during the greatest part of Au. 
gust My recovery was very slow, but I embra- 
ced every short interval of convalcseenco to walk 
out, aod inakn Dd'yaeU ac,'\\iaJiiiL\ei'»i\'Oci.'&«"«^*AaKo. 
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tions of the 'country. In ouiS of those excursions, 
having rambled farther than usual in a hot day, I 
brought on a return of my fever, and on the 10th 
of September I was again confined to my bed. 
The fever, however, was not so violent as before ; 
and in the course of three weeks I was able, when 
the weather would permit, to renew my botanical 
excursions ; and when it rained, I amused myself 
drawing plants, &c., in my chamber. The care 
and attention of Dr. Laidley contributed greatly to 
alleviate my sufferings ; his company and conversa- 
tion beguiled my tedious hours during that gloomy 
season when the rain falls in torrents ; when suffo- 
cating heats oppress by day, and when the night is 
spent by the terrified traveller listening to the 
croaking of frogs (of which the numbers are be- 
yond imagination), the shrill cry of the jackal, and 
the deep howling of the hyaena ; a dismal concert, 
interrupted only by the roar of such tremendous 
thunder as no person can form a conception of 
but those who have heard it. 

So long as the rainy season did continue, any ad- 
vance into the interior of the country was impracti- 
cable ; its termination must therefore have been nat- 
urally looked forward to by Park with anxiety. On 
the 6th of October, the waters of the river Gambia, 
which had risen with the rains, were at the great- 
est height, being fifteen feet above the high-water 
mark of the tide ; they then began to subside, at 
first slowly, but afterward so very rapidly as some- 
times to sink more than a foot in twenty-four 
hours. By the beginning of November the river 
nad sunk to its former level, and the tide ebbed 
and Howed as usudX. The atmospVieie iiov^ ^t^M< 
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dry, and Park, recovering from the efiects of his 
illness, began to think of his departure, this being 
reckoned the most proper season for travelling ; 
the natives had completed their harvest, and pro- 
visions were everywhere cheap and plentiful. He 
accordingly endeavoured to ascertain, through Dr. 
Laidley, when the first coffie* would leave the Gam- 
bia for the Interior, in order that he might avail 
himself of the company and protection which it af- 
forded ; but learning that the time of its departure 
was very uncertain, and understanding that the Sla- 
tees (or native merchants), and others who v/ould 
compose it, were rather averse to his purpose of 
joining them, he resolved to proceed without them, 
and not lose the advantage of the dry season. 
Preparations were therefore immediately commen- 
ced for the journey. 

During his stay at Pisania, Park collected some 
interesting information concerning the several ne- 
gro nations occupying the countries bordering on 
the Gambia, and, indeed, very widely spread over 
this part of Africa. He mentions four great class- 
es : the FeloopS, the Jaloofs or Yaloofs, the Fou- 
lahs, and the Mandingoes, among all of which, he 
says, the Mohammedan religion had made, and 
continued to make, considerable progress, though 
the most of them, the body of the people, both free 
and enslaved, persevered in maintaining the super- 
stitions of their ancestors, and were called by the 
Mohammedans, Kafirs, or infidels. 

The Feloops he describes as a wild and unsoci- 

* Coffle^ or Caffila^ is the term used in North Africa tD denote 
a company of travelling mercl\aivU,»\t\v.^»\xv Vw«a.\^ ^^a^^iJ^^ -^ 
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able race, of a gloomy disposition, and having the 
reputation of never forgiving an injury. They 
are even said to transmit their quarrels, as deadly 
feuds, to posterity ; insomuch that a son considers 
it as incumbent upon him, from a just sense of fil- 
ial obligation, to become the avenger of his deceas- 
ed father's vtrrongs. If a man loses his life in one 
of those sudden quarrels which perpetually occur 
at their feasts, when the whole party is intoxicated 
with mead, his son, or the eldest of his sons (if he 
has more than one), endeavours to procure his fa- 
ther's sandals, which he wears once a year, on Li»e 
anniversary of his father's death, until a fit oppor 
tunity offers of revenging his fate ; when the ob 
jcct of his resentment seldom escapes his pursuit 
This fierce and unrelenting disposition is, however, 
counterbalanced by many good qualities : they dis- 
play the utmost gratitude and afiection towards 
their benefactors ; and the fidelity with which they 
preserve whatever is intrusted to them is remark- 
able. " During the present war" (says Park, wri- 
ting in 1799) " they have more than once taken up 
arms to defend our merchant vessels from French 
privateers ; and English property, of considerable 
value, has frequently been left at Vintain for a long 
time, entirely under the care of the Feloops, who 
have uniformly manifested on such occasions the 
strictest honesty and punctuality. How greatly it 
is to be wished that the minds of a people, so de- 
termined and faithful, could be softened and civil- 
ized by the mild and benevolent spirit of Christi- 
anity !" 

The Jaloofs, or Yaloofs, are described by Park 
ss an active, powerful and warlike lace, dvffeilw^ 



THE FOULAHS, 

torn ihe generality of Africans in having thei/* 
noses les3 depressed, and liieir lipa leas protuber- 
ant. Tl>cy are divided into several independent 
Btntos, or kingdoms, which are frequently at war 
with theit neighbours and with each other. In 
their manners, superstition a, and governmunl, ihey 
have a greater rescniblanco to the Mandingoes than 
to any other nation ; titey excel, however, the Man- 
dingoes in the manufacture of cotton cloth, spin- 
ning the wool to a liner thread, weaving it in a 
broader loom, and dying it of a better colour. 

tThe Foulahs, who, uest to tiie Mandingoes, form 
e most considerable tribe of Africa, are described 
possessing a tawny complexion, small, pleasing 
aturea, and soft, silky hair ; in the districts adja. 
iHt to liie Moorish territories, their complexion 
moro yellow than in the countries farther south, 
heir disposition ia naturally mild and gentle ; but 
here the Mohammedan religion has been intro- 
iced, as in ihe Northern districts, the uncharita. 
mc maxims of the Koran are said to have rendered 
the Foulahs less hospitable to strangers, and moro 
■ reserved in their behaviour than the Mandingoes. 
^^B'*' They evidently consider all the negro natives as 
^^Bhcir inferiors ; and, wheu talking of different nn. 
^^^nons, always rank themselves among the while 
^Kcople." 

^^B III the Foulah slates in which Mohammednn- 
^^Hstn prevails, the laws of the Koran are ihc only 
^^frule of government. Yet the Mohammedan por. 
I^Btion of iho people are not very intolerant towards 
" such of their countrymen as alill retain their an- 
cient BCperstitions, " Religious perse cotioft," ws^^ 
iParitf " ia not kouwD lunoit)^ 'ilctcnk, ixi^t \& ''A- ^^r^^ 
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sary ; for the system of Mohammed is made to ex- 
tend itself by means abundantly more efficacious. 
By establishing small schools in the different towns, 
where many of the pagan as well as Mohammedan 
children are taught to read the Koran, and instruct, 
ed in the tenets of the prophet, the Mohammed, 
an priests fix a bias on the minds, and form the 
character of their young disciples, which no acci- 
dents of life can ever afterward remove or alter. 
Many of these little schools I visited in my prog, 
ress through the country, and observed with pleas- 
ure the great docility and submissive deportment 
of the children, and heartily wished they had bet. 
ter instructers and a purer religion." 

The Foulahs are principally occupied in the cul- 
tivation of the soil and in the rearing of cattle. 
Their industry in these pursuits is very remarka- 
ble, and they have introduced themselves into many 
neighbouring states as herdsmen and husbandmen, 
paying a tribute to the sovereign of the country 
for the lands which they hold. Even in the terri- 
tories of the Feloops and the Jaloofs, on the banks 
of the Gambia, the greater part of the corn is raised 
by them ; and in their own country of Bondou, 
v/hich lies near the Senegal and the Moorish dis- 
tricts, they are opulent in a high degree, enjoying 
all the necessaries of life in the greatest profusion. 
Their cattle are managed with great skill, and ren- 
dered extremely gentle by kindness and familiarity. 
On the approach of night they are collected from 
the woods, and secured in folds called korrees, which 
are constructed in the neighbourhood of the differ- 
ent villages. In the middle of each korree is erecU 
ed a small hut, wherein one or two of the herds. 



ep watiili during the night, (o prevent 
tnltle iVom being stcilcn, uud to kecji up iho lirea 
'.h are kmdlctl round tlie korr^e, to frighten 
y the wild beasts. 
The Mnndingoes are the most considerable of 
the four nations here described ; tliey constituted, 
indeed, the bulk of the inhabitants in all those dis- 
tricts ol' AfricLi which Park visited on hia first ex. 
pedition.* Tlioy are dtacribed by him as being, 
generally speaking, of a mild, soeia.blc and obli- 
ging disposition. The men are commonly above 
ihe middle size, well-shaped, strong, and capable 
of euduring great labour; the wamen are good, 
naturcd, sprightly, and agreeable. The dress of 
both sexes is composed of cotloa cloth of tbeir 
n manufacture ; the men have a. loose truck, not 
ike a surplice, with drawers which reacli half- 
fay down the legs ; and they wear sandals on ihcir 
|(eet and white cotton caps on their heads. The 
s dress consists of two pieces of cloth, each 
■•of which is about six feet long and three broad ; 
Tone of these they wrap round the waist, which, 
* hanging down to the ankles, answers the purpose 
' of a petticoat ; the other is thrown negligently over 
the bosom and shoulders. This account of their 
dress is, indeed, nearly applicable to the natives of 
all the ditferent countries in this part of Africa; a 
peculiar national mode being observable only * '' 
headdresses of the women. 

In all the Mandiiigo states near the GitmbiiL' 
governmoot is monarchical ; ihc king beiiig 
L ed in afiairs of importance by a council " ' 
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cipal men, or elders, without whose advice he can. 
not make peace or war. In every considerable 
town there is a chief magistrate, called the alkaid, 
whose office is hereditary, and whose business it is 
.o preserve order, to levy duties on travellers, and 
to preside at all conferences in the exercise of local 
jurisdiction and the administration of justice. The 
courts are composed of the elders of the town (of 
free condition), and are termed palavers; their 
proceedings are conducted in the open air, on a 
large stage called the hentang, which answers the 
purpose of a public hall or town-house. As the 
negroes have no written language of their own, the 
general rule of decision is an appeal to ancient cuS' 
torn; but where the Mohammedan religion pre- 
vails, the laws founded upon it have been intro- 
duced ; and if the Koran is not sufficiently explicit, 
recourse is had to a copious commentary called Al 
Sharra, 

"This frequency of appeal," says Park, " to writ- 
ten laws, with which the pagan nations are neces- 
sarily unacquainted, has given rise in their palav. 
ers to (what I little expected to find in Africa) pro- 
fessional advocates or expounders of the law, who 
are allowed to appear and to plead for plaintiff or 
defendant, much in the same manner as counsel in 
the law-courts of Great Britain. They are Mo- 
hammedan negroes, who have made, or affect to 
have made, the laws of the prophet their peculiar 
study ; and, if I may judge from the harangues, 
which I frequently attended, I believe that in i\\f 
forensic qualifications of procrastination and cavil, 
and the arts of confounding and perplexing a cause. 
rhcy arc not always surpassed by the \\\Acs\. v^e^x^. 
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era ia Europe. While I was in Pisania, a cause 
was heard which furnished the Mohammedan law- 
yers with an admirable opportunity of displaying 
their professional dexterity. The case was this : 
an ass, belonging to a Serawoolh negro (a native of 
an interior country, near the river Senegal), had 
broke into a field of corn belonging to one of the 
Mandingo inhabitants, and destroyed great part 
of it. The Mandingo, having caught the animal 
in his field, immediately drew his knife and cut its 
throat. The Serawoolli thereupon called a. palaver 
(or, in European terms, brought an action), to re- 
cover damages for the loss of his beast, on which 
he set a high value. The defendant confessed he 
had killed the ass, but pleaded a set-off, insisting 
that the loss he had sustained by the ravage in 
his corn was equal to the sum demanded for the 
animal. To ascertain this fact was the point at 
issue ; and the learned advocates contrived to puz- 
zle the cause in such a manner, that, after a hear- 
ing of three days, the cause broke up without com- 
ing to any determination upon it; and a seconi 
psdaver was, I suppose, thought necessary.'" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Departure of Park from Pisania. — His Equipment and Part> 
— His Arrival at Jindey. — Mandingo Story-teller. — Park's in 
voluntary Present to the King of Walli. — His Arrival at Medi 
na, the Capital of Woolli. — His Interviews with the King. — 
SaphieSf or Charms of the Negroes. — Description of MundM 
Jumbo. — Park's Departure from the Territory of WoollL 

[1795.] 

On the 2d of December, 1795, Park quitted Pi. 
sania on his journey into the interior. He had en- 
gaged as an interpreter a negro named Johnson, 
who, born in this part of Africa, had been convey- 
ed in his youth as a slave to Jamaica, there made 
free, and then taken by his master to England, 
whence, after a residence of many years, he had 
at length found his way back to his native country. 
Dr. Laidley provided him also with a negro boy, 
named Demba ; a sprightly youth, to whom was 
held out by the doctor, as an encouragement, the 
promise of freedom on his return, in the event of a 
fovourable report of his fidelity and services. For 
his own conveyance Park had purchased a small 
but very hardy and spirited horse, which cost him 
" to the value of IL lO*. ;" his attendants were 
each furnished with an ass, which is the usual beas» 
of burden in all the negro territories. His bag 
gage was light, consisting chiefly of two days' pro- 
visions, some beads, amber, and tobacco, for the 
purchase of a fresh supply, as he proceeded ; of r 
ibiv changes of /in en and other neceaa^x^ ^^^^t^\ 
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Ui umbrella, a pocki^t eextatit, a magnetic compass, 
two fowling. pieces, and two pairs of pistols. His 
party was incrtuised by the addition of four individ- 
uals who were journeying into the interior, and who 
offered their services aa far as they should respect- 
ively proceed ; these were a man named Madiboo, 
who was travelling to the kingdom of Bambarra, 
two Slatees, or uative merchants, who were going 
to Bondou, and a oegro named Tami, who had been 
employed for some years by Dr. Laidley as a 
blacksmith, and who was returning to his native 
country, Kasson, with the savings of his labours. 
These four men travelled on foot, driving their ass. 
3s before them ; they were all Mohammedans, and 
they had all been taught to regard Park with great 
respect. The three white residents of Pisania — 
Dr. Laidley, and the Mefisrs. Ainsley — with a num- 
ber of their domestics, determined to accom|)any 
the travellers for a short distance, " and I believe," 
eaya Park, " they secretly thought they should nev- 
er see me afterward."* 

The first day's journey ended at Jindey. In the 
evening Park and hb friends walked out to see an 
adjoining village, belonging to a Slatee named Je- 
mafoo MamadoD, the richest of all the Gambia tra- 
ders ; who thought so highly of the honour of the 
visit as to present them with a fine bullock. The 
animal was immediately killed, and a part of it 
dressed for supper ; and while this repast was 
Deing prepared, a Mandingo related some diverting 
ories, " in listening to which and smoking tobac 

* The rPBder will finds EennTal map ofATrica in DueQtvi\ 
nd Advantiirea in Africa No. 16, Haipenf ^kb\\\i ™6- 'S^VsA 
■■■ - ':t Librariea. 
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" says Park, " wo spent three hours." He de- 
lAcribcs llicsc stories as bearing same rcfsemblance 
(to those in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, 
tiut Ds being, i* general, of a more ludicrous cost ; 
an abridgment of one given by him is amusing. 

" Miiny years ago," said the relator, " the peo- 
ple of Doomasanaa" (a town on the Gambia) 
"were much annoyed by a lion, tliat came every 
night, and took away some of their cattle. By 
couliouing liis depredations, the people were at 
length so much enraged, that a party of them ro- 
solved to go and hunt the monster. They accord- 
ingly proceeded in search for the common enemy, 
whom they found concealed in a thicket, and im- 
mediately firing at him, were lucky enough to 
wound him in sucii a manner that, in springing 
from the tliicket towards the people, lie fell down 
among the grass, and was unable to rise. The 
animal, liowever, manifested such appearance of 
vigour, that nobody cared to approach him singly, 
and a consultation was held concerning the propcr- 
est means of taking him alive ; a circumstance, it 
was said, which, while it furnished undeniable proof 
.■f their prowess, would torn out to great advan- 
ige, it being resolved to convey him lo the coast, 
lod sell him to the Europeans. While some per. 
son proposed one plan, and some another, an old 
man offered a scheme ; this was, to strip the roof 
if a house of its thatch, and to carry tlio bamboo 
frame" (the pieces of which are well secured to- 
gether by thongs) "and throw it over the lion. If, 
in approaching him, lie should attempt to spring 
upon them, they had nothing lo do but to let 'is'4i'&. 
(bis roof upon themae\vca, ttni ^^fe aX "^wa Xvaa 
w/i (lie rafters. 
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'< This proposition was approved and adopted. 
The thatch was taken from the roof of a hut, and 
the lion-hunters, supporting the fabric, marched 
courageously to the field of battle-; each person 
carrying a gun in one hand, and bearing his share 
of the roof on the opposite shoulder ; in this man- 
ner they approached the enemy ; but the beast had 
by this time recovered his strength, and such was 
the fierceness of his countenance, that the hunters, 
instead of proceeding any farther, thought it pru- 
dent to provide for their own safety by covering 
themselves with the roof. Unfortunately, the lion 
was too nimble for them ; for, making a spring 
while the house was letting down, both the beast 
and his pursuers were caught in the same cage, 
and the lion devoured them at his leisure, to the 
astonishment and mortification of the people of 
Doomasansa, at which place it is dangerous, even 
at this day, to tell the story, for it is become the 
subject of laughter and derision in the neighbour, 
ing countries, and nothing will enrage an inhabi. 
tant of that town so much as desiring him to catch 
a lion alive." 

On the following day, Park separated from the 
kind friends and countrymen whose society had 
cheered him for the last five months. About one 
o'clock in the afternoon he took his leave of Dr. 
Laidley and the Messrs. Ainsley, and rode slowly 
into the woods. " I had now," he says, " before me 
a boundless forest, and a country, the inhabitants 
of which were strangers to civilized life, and to 
most of whom a white man was the object of curi- 
osity or plunder. I reflected that I had parted from 
tho last European I might pro\>a\A^ WcvcAA,^\mV 
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perhaps quilted for ever the comrorls of Christian 
society. Thoughts like these would necessarily 
cast a gloom over ihc mind, and I rode musing 
along for about three miles, ivheu I was awakened 
from my revcry by a body of people, who came 
rUDiiiag up and stopped the asses, giving me to un- 
derstand that I must go with them to Peckaba, to 
present myself to the King of Walli, or pay cus- 
toms to them." Park endeavoured to make them 
comprehend, that as the object of his journey was 
not traffic, he ought not to be subjected to a tax, 
as were the Slaleea, and olher merchants travelling 
for gain ; but he reasoned to no purpose. He was 
told that it was usual fur travellers of all descrip- 
lioDS to make n. present to the King of Walli, and 
that, without doing 30, he could not be permitted to 
proceed. As numbers were against him. Park 
thought it prudent to comply with their demands; 
and having presented them with four bars* of to- 
bacco for tho king's use, lie was permitted to con- 
tinue his journey. 

• ThiistBndsrdofTalDHis thus eiplainfld bj Park, in speak- 
ing of the Irado CBrried oo by Ihe Alrieaas with the natives ol 
Chniilendaiii. " In their early inlercoune witb Eatopestia, the 
■iticle that nllracled most notice was iron. Its utility in form- 
ini tlie instromenli of warond husbnndry made it preferable lo 
air others; and iroo soon became the measure by wbicli lh<- 
n]ae of all other camiDodilies was aacerlaLned. Thus a cer- 
tain quantity of goods, of whatever denDcninaUon, sppearing lo 
be equa) in latue lo a bar of iron, conatilnlei), in the trailer'a 
rtirtueology, a bar of that particular merchandise. Twenty 
leaiesof tobacco, for instance, were considered as a bar of to- 
bacco ; and a gallon of spiritB (or, rather, hAlf apirils end hslf 
waIRr)BBa tor of rum; ■ W of one commodity being reckoned 
equal in value to tlie bar of another coinmodTty." To preient. 
however, coolinual nucluations, " BTOalei precision has been 
found necesBarv; and at this time the current laliw of ««0M^* 
barofaaj kimf is Oxedhy lbs vitouBB.\\iiQAfiim.^««*is™fcf 
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On the morning of the 4th of December Park 
quitted the territory of Walli, and entering the do- 
minions of the King of Woolli, paid a custom's du- 
ty to one of his majesty's officers. At noon on the 
5th he reached Medina, the capital of this Man- 
dingo state ; he describes it as a place of consider- 
able extent, containing from eight hundred to one 
thousand houses, and fortified in the common Af- 
rican manner, by a high wall of clay and an out- 
ward fence of pointed stakes and prickly bushes. 
Here he paid his respects to the king, Jatta ; a 
venerable old man, of whom a favourable account 
had been given by Major Houghton ; and requested 
permission to pass through the territory of Woolli 
to Bondou. In answer to this request, his majes- 
ty, who was seated upon a mat before the door of 
his hut, very graciously replied, that he not only 
granted the permission, but would offer up pr lyers 
for his visiter's safety ; and, moreover, he promis- 
ed to furnish a guide for the travellers on the mor- 
row. In the evening Park sent the king an order 
on Dr. Laidley for three gallons of rum, and re- 
ceived in return a great store of provisions. 

Early on the following morning Park paid a sec- 
ond visit to the king, to learn if the guide was 
ready. " I found his majesty," he says, " sitting 
upon a bullock's hide, warming himself before a 
large fire ; for the Africans are sensible of the 
smallest variation in the temperature of the air, 
and frequently complain of cold when a Europe- 
an is oppressed with heat. He received me with 
a benevolent countenance, and tenderly entreated 
me to desist from my purpose of travelling into the 
interior ; telling me that Major Rous^X.oivWdV^^'a 



killed in liia route, acd ihat, if I followed his fooi- 
9te[is, I should probably meet with hb fate. He said 
that I musi not judge of the people of the eastern 
country by thoae of Wooili ; that the latter were 
anouainted with the white men, and respected them ; 
whereaa the people of the East had never seen a 
white man, and would certainly destroy me. I 
thanked the king for his afTectionate solicitude, but 
told hiin that I had considered the matter, and was 
determined, notwithstanding all dangers, to proceed. 
The king shook his head, hut desisted from farther 
persuasion, and told me the guide should be ready 
iu the afternoon." 

About two o'clock the guide appearing, Park 
took his last farewell of the "good old king," and 
set forward. He passed the night at the small vil- 

Ilago of KonJDur, where he purchased a line ahccp 
Ibr some beads, and had purt of it dressed for sup- 
■ per. After the repast a curious dispute arose be- 
tween one of the Serawoollis, who had acted the part 
of butcher, and the interpreter Johnson, concerning 
their respective cloims to tlie horns as a perquisite ; 
Park settled the matter by giving a horn to each of 
them, and ascertained, upon inquiry, ihat the ea. 
gcrnessof the competitors lor the prize arose from 
the high value which are attached to these horns, 
as being easily convertible into portable sheaths or 
' cases, for containing and keeping secure certain 
^charms or amulets, called eaphies, which the ne- 
I groes conslanlly wear about them. " These saph. 
f ies are prayers, or, rather, sentences from the Ko. 
ran, which the Mohammedan priesta write on scraps 
of paper, and sell to the simple natives, who con- 
sider iJ;cm to possess veiy c-x*.^d.ot&ww^ ■*!;?««*. 
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Soitie of the negroes wear them to guard them* 
selves against the bite of certain snakes or alliga 
tors ; and on ttiis occasion the saphie is commonly 
enclosed in a snake's or alligator's skin, and tied 
round the ankle. Others have recourse to them in 
lime of war, to protect their persons agauist hos- 
tile weapons ; but the common use to which these 
amuiets are applied, is to prevent ur cure bodily 
diseases ; to preserve them from hunger and thirst 
and generally to conciliate the favour of superioi 
powers, under all the circumstances and occurren- 
ces of life." 

"In this case," adds Park, "it is impossible not 
to admire the wonderful contagion of superstition ; 
for, notwithstanding that the majority of the ne- 
groes are pagans, and absolutely reject the doc- 
trines of Mohammed, I did not meet with a man, 
whether a bushreen or kafir,* who was not fully 
persuaded of the powerful efficacy of these amulets. 
The truth is, that all the natives of this part of Af- 
rica consider the art of writing as bordering on 
magic ; and it is not in the doctrines of the proph- 
et, but in the arts of the magician that their con- 
fidence is placed." 

On the 7th Park quitted Konjour, and on the 
8th, about noon, reached the town of Kolor, near 
the entrance into which he observed hanging upon 
a tree a sort of masquerade habit, made of the bark 
of trees, which he learned belonged to Mumbo Jum- 
bo. This is a strange bugbear, common to all the 
Mandingo towns, and much employed by the pagar 
natives in keeping their women in subjection ; for 

♦ The Mohammedan negroes are called bushreens, and }h« 
imgatss kafira, infidelSf or unbelievers. 
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■8 the kafirs are not restricted in tho number of 
tlieir wives, every one marriea as many as he can 
convenieDtly maiolain ; and as it frequently Iiappcna 
that the ladies disagree among themselves, family 
quarrela aometimea rise to such a height, that tlie 
authority of the husbaod can no longer preeerve 
peace in hia household. In such cases tho inter- 
position of Mumbo Jumbo is called in, and is al- 
ways decisive. 

" This strange minister of justice (who is sup. 
posed to be either the husband himself, or some 
[lerson instructed by him], disguised in the dress 
that has been mentioned, and armed with the rod 
*f public authority, announces his coming (when- 
ever his services are required) by loud and dismal 
screams io the woods near tlie town. He begins 
Ilia pantomime at the approach of night ; and as 
soon as it is dark he enters the town and jiroceeds 
lo the bentang, at which all the inhabitants Imme- 
diately assemble. 

" It may be easily supposed that this exliibiiioc 
ia not much relished by the women ; for, as the 
person in diaguisQ ia entirely unknown to them, 
every married female suspects that the visit may 
possibly be intended for herself; but ibey dare not 
relijse to appear when they are summoned ; and the 
ceremony commences with songs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, about which time Mumbo 
fixes on the offender. This unfortunate victim be. 
ing thereupon immediately seized, is stripped nn- 
ked, lied to a post, and severely scourged with 
Mumbo's rod, amid the shouts and derision of the 
whole assembly ; and it is remarkable, that the 
real of the women are VW. \o\iic,*\. \ft ■Ww « 
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mations on this occasion against their unhappy sis« 
ter. Daylight puts an end to this indecent and un- 
manly revel."* 

On the 11th, about midday, the party reached 
Koojar, the frontier town of Woolli, towards the 
state of Bondou, from which it is separated by 9j 
intervening wilderness of two days' journey. Here 
Park engaged three negro elephant-hunters to servd 
him as guides and water-carriers across that deso- 
late tract, paying them each three bars in advance. 
In the evening the inhabitants of Koojar invited 
him to see a neohering, or wrestling match at the 
hentang, an exhibition very common in all the 
Mandingo countries ; and they afterward gratified 
him with a dance, in which many performers were 
engaged, their motions being regulated by the sound 
of a drum. In the course of the evening, our trav- 
eller was presented, by way of refreshment, with a 
liquor which tasted so much like the beer of his 
native country — " and very good beer too" — as to 
induce him to inquire into its composition ; when 
he learned, with some d3gree of surprise, that it was 
actually made from corn which had been previously 
malted, much in the same manner as barley is in 
England, the substitute for hops being a root which 
yields a grateful bitter. 

As the sun rose on the 12th, Park entered the 

* It is among the worst features of barbarism, that, in sucK 
a state of society, the condition of woman is uniformly degra- 
(led and miserable. It is only as civilization advances that she 
begins to receive that deference and consideration which are 
so justly her due. But it is, above all, to the pure and enno- 
bling influences o( Christianity that she is indebted for her elo- 
vation from a state of servitude and debasement, to the station 
ry/jjch properly belongs to her, as the friend, the companion, 
an^ the equal of man.— -Am. JSd. 
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wilderness ; only two of his water-bearer3 accom- 
panied him, the third having absconded with the 
money which he had received in advance. He re- 
marks in his narrative, in taking leave of Woolli, 
that he was well received by the natives ; the fa- 
tigues of the day were generally alleviated by a 
hearty welcome at night ; and although the African 
niode of living was at first unpleasant to him, yet 
he found, at length, that custom surmounted trifling 
inconveniences, and made everything palatable and 
easy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Park's Journey across the Wilderness into Bondou. — Negro 
Method of treating refractory Asses.--Fishery on the River 
Falem6.— Park's Arrival at the Capital of Bondou.— His In- 
terviews with the King.— The Royal Dwelling.— The King's 
Admiration of Park's new blue Coat, and the Consequences. 
—Park's Interview with the King's Wives.— His Departure 
from Bondou, and Journey into Kajaaga.— The Serawoollis. 
—Park's Ill-treatment at Joag.— His Distresses.— Humanity 
of a Female Slave.— Park's Journey from Kajaaga into Kas- 
■on. 

[1795-1796.] 

Park's first day's journey across the wilderness 
between Woolli and Bondou was a ver>' long and 
fatiguing one. His attendants were so extremely 
apprehensive of banditti, that, instead of resting for 
the night at the first watering-place, he pushed ou 
for another; this he xcacVvcd ^\. ^\^V ^^<a^ 
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when a large fire was kindled, and the party laid 
down, surrounded by their cattle, on the bare 
ground, more than a gunshot from any bush, the 
negroes agreeing to keep watch by turns, to pre. 
vent surprise. At daylight on the following morn- 
ing the journey was lijsumed ; and about eleven 
o'clock they reached Tallika, the first town of the 
Foulah kingdom of Bondou. 

On the morrow, being the 14th of December, 
Park lefl Tallika, in company with the officer who 
resided there to watch the arrival of caravans, and 
whom he had engaged for five bars to conduct him 
to the capital, Fatteconda. This journey occupied 
seven days, in the course of which few incidents 
occurred worthy of notice. At daybreak on the 
15th, the two Serawoolli slave-merchants, who had 
accompanied Park from Pisania, took leave of him, 
with many prayers for his safety ; in the evening 
he reached a town where one of his remaining 
companions, the blacksmith, had some relations, 
and there he rested two days. 

In the course of the journey to Fatteconda Park 
noticed a curious method adopted by the negroes 
for making a refractory ass tractable. They cut 
a forked stick, and, putting the forked part into the 
ass's mouth like the bit of a bridle, tied the two 
smaller parts together above his head, leaving the 
lower part of the stick of sufficient length to strike 
against the ground if the ass should attempt to put 
his head down. Afler this the ass walked quietly 
along, and gravely enough, taking care, afler some 
practice, to hold his head sufficiently high to pre- 
vent the stoiios or roots of trees from striking 
against the end of the slick, wKvcXv, c^^^T\ctve» 
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Kad taught him, would give a severe shock to his 
teeth. This contrivance had a ludicrous appenr- 
ance, but was said to be constantly adopted by Iho 
Slatees, and always to prove efiectual. 

On the banks of the Falcme, one of the priu'ji. 
pni affluents of the river Senegal, our traveller liad 
an opportunity of noticing ihe modes of fishing 
practised by the natives. The large fish were ta. 
ken in long boskets made of split cane, and placed 
in a strong current, which was created by walls of 
n ; certain open places 
, Being left, through which the water rushed with 
Lgrcat force. Some of these baskets were more 
Tthan twenty feet long, and, when once the fish had 
entered one of them, the force of the stream pre- 
rented it from returning. The small fiah were ta- 
in great numbers in hand. nets, which the na- 
m weave of collon, and use whh great dexteri. 
The fish last mentioned are about the size of 
EBprats, and are prepared for sale in different ways ; 
■the most common is by pounding them entire, a? 
vtbey come from the stream, in a wooden mortar, 
1 Bnd exposing theni to dry in the sun, in large lumps, 
like sugar-loaves. "It may be supposed," says 
Park, " thai the smell is not very agreeable ,• but 
in tile Moorish countries to the north of Senegal, 
where fish is scarcely known, this preparation is 
esteemed as a luxury, and sold to considerable ad- 
vantage. The manner of using it by the nulives 
is by dissolving a piece of this black ioaf in boil. 
_ ing water, and mixing it with their kouskoiu."* 

r[ or puddine or preparation of lloiir. It n 
bjr firel moislening the tiooi «ito'«W*i,mA'ft««i*MT\t.i. 
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On the 21st of December, about nooD, Park en- 
tered Fattecoada, the capital of Bondou. As there 
are no houses of public entertainment in Africa, 
it is customary for strangers arriving at a towq 
to stand at the hentang, or some other place of 
public resort, till they are invited to a lodging 
by some of the inhabitants. Our travellers fol- 
lowed the usual course, and in a short time re« 
ceived an invitation to the house of a respectable 
Slatee. An hour had scarcely elapsed before a 
messenger came to Park from the king, desiring to 
see him immediately if he were not too much ^ 
tigued. 

"I took my interpreter with me," says Paik, 
" and followed the messenger till we got quil^j 
out of the town, and crossed some cornfields 
when, suspecting some trick, I stopped, and asked 
the guide whither he was going ; upon which he 
pointed to a man sitting under a tree at some little 
distance, and told me that the king frequently gave 
audience in that retired manner, in order to avoid 
a crdwd of people ; and that nobody but myself 
and my interpreter must approach him. When I 
advanced, the king desired me to come and sit by 
him on the mat ; and, after hearing my story, on 
which he made no observations, he asked if 1 wish- 
ed to purchase any slaves or gold ; being answer- 
together in small granules resembling sago. It is then put into 
an earthen pot, whose bottom is perforated with small holes ; 
and this pot being placed upon another, the two vessels are lu- 
ted together and placed upon the tire. In the lower vessel is 
commonly some animal food and water, the steam or vapour of 
which ascends through the perforations in the bottom of the up- 
per vesselj'and softens and prepares the kouskous, which is very 
much esteemed. 
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u Lhu neguLive, be seemed rallmr surprised ; but 
desired me to come to him ia the cviining, and ha 
would give me some proviaious." 

The behaviour of King Almami, as the monarch 
of Buodou waa called, wuet civil ; but Park had 
heard tliat his majeaty had been instrumenlnl ia 
the robbery of Major Houghtou, and therefore felt 
Bomc distrust. As, however, he was now entirely 
in the king's power, he thought it prudent, on paying 
hia evening visit, to smooth the way by a present ; 
and he accordingly took witlk him a caDister of gun- 
powder, some amber, some tobacco, and his um- 
brella. Deeming it certain that his bundles would 
be searched, he concealed a few articles in the roof 
of liie hut in whicli he lodged, and, by an unfortu- 
nato impulse of precaution, put on his new blue 
coat " in order to preserve it." He then repaired 
to the king's dwelling, 

"All the houses," be says, "belonging to the 
king and his family are surrounded by a lolly 
mud wall, which converts the whole into a kind of 
citadel. The interior ia subdivided into different 
courts. At the first place of entrance I observed 
a man standing with a musket on his shoulder ; 
and I found the way to the presence very intricate, 
leading through many passages, with sentinels pla- 
ced at the different doors. When we came to the 
•intrance of the court in which the king resides, 
both my guide and interpreter, according to cus- 
torn, took off their sandals; and the former pro. 
DDunced ibc king's nnmc aloud, repeating il till he 
^ was answered from within. We found the mou> 
jircb silting on a mat, and two aUeQAa.iv\%'«\'&\'w,^«. 
i what I hod before to\i Vom awx^-etw-o^ 
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tlie object of my journey, and my reaflons for pass* 
iog through his country. He seemed, however 
but half satisfied. The notion of travelling foe 
curiosity was quite new to him. He thought it 
impossible, he said, th any man in his senses 
would undertake so dang t • .lus a journey, merely to 
look at the country and it inhabitants; however, 
when I offered to show him the contents of my 
portmanteau, and everything belonging to me, he 
was convinced ; and it was evident that his suspi. 
cion had arisen from a belief that every white man 
must of necessity be a trader. When I had de. 
livered my presents, he seemed well pleased, and 
was particularly delighted with the umbrella, which 
he repeatedly furled and unfurled, to the great ad* 
miration of himself and his two attendants, wha 
could not for some time comprehend the use of this 
wonderful machine. After this I was about to take 
my leave, when the king, desiring me to stop a 
while, began a long preamble in favour of the 
Avhites ; extolling their immense wealth and good 
dispositions. He next proceeded to a culogium on 
my blue coat, of which the yellow buttons seemed 
particularly to catch his fancy ; and he concluded 
by entreating me to present him with it, assuring 
me, for my consolation under the loss of it, that he 
would Avcar it on all public occasions, and inform 
every one who saw it of my great liberality to- 
wards him. The request of an African prince, in 
his own dominions, particularly when made to a 
stranger, comes little short of a command. It is 
only a way of obtaining by gentle means what he 
can, if he pleases, obtain by force ; and as it waa 
against my interest to offend Yv\uv \s>j «l 'iv^xsas^^V 
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iry quietly took off my coat, ilie only g 
my possession, and laid it al his feet." 
On tho following day Park paid another visit to 
king, and was then requested lo visit the king's 
es. who were very anxious to see him. As 
a as our traveller entered the court appropriated 
the ladies, the whole body surrounded him, some 
jging for physic, some for amber, and all of ihcni 
desirous of trying that great Africaa specific blood. 
lelttTtg. There were ten or twelve in number, most 
of them young and handsome, and wearing on iheir 
heads ornaments of gold and beads of amber. 
They rallied me," aays Park, " with a good deal 
f gayety on different subjects, particularly upon 
llhe whiteness of my skin, and the prominency of 
nose. They insisted that both were arlificj ' 
'ho first, they said, was produced when I wask 
i&nl, by dipping me in milk ; and they Jnri 
lat my nose had been pinched every day ti' 
bad acquired its present unsiglnly and unnalu^ 
con formation. On my part, without dispuling my 
own deformity, I paid them many compliments on 
African beauty. I praised the glossy jet of their 
skina, and the lovely depression of their noses ; 
but they said that flattery (or, aa they emphati- 
cally termed it. honci/-moiiih) was not esteemed in 
Bondou. Ill return, however, for my company or 
compliments (to which, by-the-way, they seemed 
not so insensible as they niTecled to be), they pre. 
aented me with a jar of honey and some (isli, whidi 
were sent to my lodging ; and I was desired to 
come again to the king a little before sunset." 

On paying this last visit lo tUe V-to^, ?a.\V ■\<a- 
eeivcd from his majesty five itwivma o^ ^tMk,«J&. 
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the welcome intelligence that he was at liberty to 
depart ; a polite intimation was added, that, though 
it was customary to examine the baggage of trav 
ellers, the ceremony would be dispensed with in the 
present case. Accordingly, on the morning of tho 
23d, he lefl Fattcconda ,- and, approaching the 
boundary between Bondou and the kingdom of Ka. 
jaaga, through which his route lay next, he found 
that it would be necessary to continue his journey 
during the night, as this border district was a dan- 
gerous resting-place for travellers. Hiring two 
guides, therefore, at a small village where he rest- 
ed, he set out with his party as soon as the people 
of the place were gone to sleep, the moon shining 
bright. ** The stillness of the air," says Park, 
^ the howling of the wild beasts, and the deep soli- 
tude of the forest, made the scene solemn and im- 
pressive. Not a word was uttered by any of us 
but in a whisper ; all were attentive, and every 
one anxious to show his sagacity, by pointing out 
to me the wolves and hyccnas as they glided like 
shadows from one thicket to another." Towards 
morning they rested at a small village, and on the 
afternoon of the 24th arrived at Joag, the frontier 
town of the kingdom of Kajaaga. 

The inhabitants of Kajaaga arc Sera woollies ; a 
race whose characteristic is an indefatigable ac- 
tivity in acquiring wealth by the pursuit of trade ; 
they formerly carried on a great commerce v.ith 
the French, by whom Kajaaga was called Gailam. 
When a Scrawoolli merchant returns home from a 
trading expedition, the neighbours immediately as- 
semble to congratulate him upon his arrival. On 
i/icso occasions the traveller dlapVa^a \v\a ^^^^ 
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and libcraliiy by nmking a lew presents (o tii? 
fiienda; but if he has been unsuccessful, his levee 
is BOOD over ; and every one looks upon him as a 
man of no unrlerstauding, wlio cutlld perform a long 
kiurney, and (as they express it) bring back nothing 
TUl the hair upon his head. 

At Joog Park, took up his residi^iicc at the liuusc 
Rif the Dooty,* who wa^ u rigid Mohammoduo, but 
listingutshed for his hospitality. In the cveaiug 
Is Iwo companions — ihc blacksmith and the bush- 
3en Madiboo, who had journeyed with him from 
t Gambia — went to visit a neighbouring town ; and 
our traveller himself, alter having witnessed the 
sporla of the inhabitants by their invitation, betook 
himself to rest, lo the middle of the night, or, 
ralher,about two o'clock in the morning, a number 
of horsemen came into the town, and, having awa- 
kened the Booty, talked lo him for some lime in the 
SerawoQJIi tongue; ader which ihey dismounted 
and wont to the bentang, on which Park had made 
his bed. One of tliem, thinking that Park wan 
asleep, attempted to steal iho musket that lay by 
him on the mat ; but, finding that he could not ef- 
fect his purpose undiscovered, he desisted. The 
whole party then sal down till daylight. 

" I could now easily perceive," says Park, " by 
the coutitenance of my interpreter, Johnson, that 
something very unpleasant was in agitation, I 
was likewise surprised to see Madiboo and Iho 
blacksmith so soon returned. On inquiring tiie 
reason, Madiboo informed me, that, as tlif-y wee 
dancing at Dramanet, ten horsemen belonging^ 
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Batcheriy kiog of the country, with his secood son 
at their head, had arrived there, ioquiring if the 
white man had passed ; and, on being told that I 
was at Joag, they rode off without stopping. Mad- 
iboo added, that, on hearing this, he and the black- 
smith hastened back to give me notice of their 
coming. While I was listening to this narratiye, 
the ten horsemen mentioned by Madiboo arrived, 
and, coming to the bentang, dismounted, and seated 
themselves with those who had come before ; the 
whole, being about twenty in number, forming a 
circle round me, and each man holding his musket 
in his hand. I took this opportunity to observe to 
my landlord, that, as I did not understand the So- 
rawoolli tongue, I hoped, whatever the men had to 
say, they would speak in M andingo. To this they 
agreed ; and a short man, loaded with a remarka- 
ble number of saphies, opened the business in a 
very long harangue, informing me that I had en- 
tered the king's town without first having paid the 
duties, or giving any present to the king, and that, 
according to the laws of the country, my people, 
cattle, and baggage were forfeited. He added, 
that he had received orders from the king to con- 
duct me to Maana, the place of his residence, and 
if I refused to come with them, their orders were 
to bring me by force ; upon his saying which, all 
of them rose up and asked me if I was ready. It 
would have been equally vain and imprudent in me 
to have resisted or irritated such a body of men 
I therefore affected to comply with their commands, 
and begged them only to stop a little until I had 
given my horse a feed of corn, and settled matter! 
fv'*h my /andlorl." 



jr His landlord, on being consulted, was decidedly 
ropiaioa tlial Park ouglit not to go to iha king, 
^ he would run considerable risk of being plunder. 
I by hia majesty. Park, therefore, ibouglit it 
}at to conciliate bia unwelcome viailera ; so, plead. 
g the excuse of ignorance for his violation of the 
I, he offered, as a present for their sovereign, 

a five drachms of gold wliich the King of Bondou 

had given him. The mcti accepted ibis, bui in- 
sisted on examining his baggage; and, aAer wran. 
gling over the bundles with their unfortunate owner 
till sunset, they departed, having robbed him of hi 
L**'" goods. 

■ Park WHS now in a condition of great |>erpli 
Rtjr, Hia alleudanta were much dispirited ; Ml 
'• »hoo begged him to turn back ; Johnson laughed 
the thought of proceeding without money, and Iho 
poor blacksmith, who had learned that a. war was 
upon the point of breaking out between Kasson and 
Kejaaga, was afraid to bo seen, or even to speak, 
lest he should be recognised for a native of the 
former slate, detained, and perhaps sold as a slave. 
The party passed the night by the side of a. dim 
fire, aller having partaken of a very indiiferent 
supper. 

On tlie following day they resolved to "combat 
hunger;" for Park knew that if he produced any 
beads or amber to purchase provisions with, tha 
king would immediately hear of it. and probably 
strip him of the few effects which he had been able 
l<j conceal. In this forlorn state his wonla were 
unexpectedly relieved in a manner which, afforded 
liim peculiar satisfaction. 
"T^iwanlM evening," he Ba3a,''6a\'Kiia %\\:ua% 
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Upon the bcntang, chewing straws, an old femule 
slave, passing by with a basket upon her head, ask* 
ed mc if 1 had got my dinner. As I thought she 
only lauglied, I gave her no answer; but my boy, 
wlio was sitting close by, answered for me, and 
told her that the king's people had robbed me of all 
my money. On hearing this, the good old woman, 
with a look of unaffected benevolence, immediately 
took tlic basket from her head, and showing me 
that it contained ground-nuts, asked me if 1 could 
cat them ; being answered in the affirmative, she 
presented mc with a few handfuls, and walked away 
l)c'fore I had time to thank her for this seasonable 
supply. This trifling circumstance gave me pecu- 
liar satisfaction. 1 reflected with pleasure on the 
conduct of this poor untutored slave, who, without 
examining into my character or circumstances, lis- 
tened implicitly to the dictates of her own heart. 
Experience had taught her that hunger was pain. 
ful, and her own distresses made her commiserate 
those of others." 

Shortly after the good old woman had left him, 
he received a visit from Demba Sego, a nephew of 
the King of Kasson, who was returning to his un- 
cle's dominions from an ineffectual embassy to set- 
tle the disputes which had arisen with the King of 
Kajaaga. On learning from Park his situation and 
distresses, this young man frankly offered to guide 
and protect him to Kasson, provided he would set 
out the next morning. The offer was gratefully 
accepted, and at daylight on the morrow, being the 
27th of December, the whole party set out. 

On the following day they crossed the river Sen- 
egal and en*ered the territory of Kasson. The 
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task cf transporting the baggage, and swimhiing 
the horses and asses over the stream, was a source 
of much delay ; Park himself met with an accident 
which might have been attended with serious con- 
sequences. He and his protector, Demba Sego, 
iiad embarked in the passage-boat, a frail canoe, 
which the least motion was likely to overset. The 
king's nephew thought this a proper time to have 
a peep into a tin box of Park's, which stood on the 
forepart of the canoe, and, in stretching out his 
hand for it, he unfortunately destroyed the equilib. 
rium, and upset the boat. As they had not ad- 
vanced far from the shore, they got back without 
much difficulty ; and then, wringing the water 
from their clothes, started afresh, and were soon 
safely landed in Kasson. 
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Park's Arrival in Kasson.— His Detention at Teosee. — Conver 
sion of all the inhabitants to Mohammedanism. — Rapacity ol 
the Governor. — Park's Arrival at Jumbo.— Reception of a Na- 
tive who accompanied him by the Townspeople. — Park's 
Journey to Kooniak a ry. — His Audience of the King of Kas- 
son. — Obstacles to his Progress. — His Journey into Kaarta. — 
An amusing Adventure. — Park's Arrival at Kemmoo, the 
Capital of Kaarta.— His Resolution to proceed through the 
Moorish Kingdom of Ludamar. 

[1796] 

Scarcely had Mungo Park sQt foot upon the ter- 
ritory of Kasson, when his youthful protector, Dem- 
ba Sego, expressed a hope that his services would 

E 
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be duly considered, and rewarded by a handsoma 
present. To a man in distress, just escaped from 
the hands of plunderers, this was rather an unex- 
pected proposition ; and Park very naturally be** 
gan to think that he had not much improved his con- 
dition by crossing the water. But as it was use- 
less to complain, he gave the king's nephew seven 
bars of amber and some tobacco out of his scanty 
stock. 

On the evening of December the 29th they 
reached Teesee, a large unwalled town, of which 
Demba Sego's father, Tiggity Sego, brother to the 
King of Kasson, was governor. On the following 
mornmg Park was introduced to the old man, from 
whom he learned that it would be necessary for him 
to go to Kooniakary, and pay his respects to the sov- 
ereign. He was, however, detained at Teesee 
some time, through the bad faith of Demba Sego^ 
who borrowed his horse for three days and kept it 
eight. During his detention occurred a curious 
incident, which will remind the reader of the meas- 
ures adopted for the propagation of the Moham- 
medan religion in earlier years. 

" On the 5th of January, an embassy of ten peo- 
ole belonging to Almami Abdulkadcr, king of Foo- 
ta Torra, a country to the west of Bondou, arrived 
at Teesee, and desiring Tiggity Sego to call an as- 
sembly of the inhabitants, announced publicly their 
king's determination to this effect : * That, unless 
the people of Kasson would embrace the Moham- 
medan religion, and evince their conversion by 
saying eleven public prayers, he' (the King of Foo- 
ta Torra) * could not possibly stand neuter in the 
present contest, but would certainly join his arras 
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to (hose of Kajnaga.' A message of ihia nature, 
,"rwn so powerful a prince, could not fail to create 
jreai alarm; aod the inhabitants of Teesee, odc.r 
1 long coQsultatioD, agreed to conform to bis good 
pleasure, bumiliating as it was to ihem. Accuril- 
ngly, one and all publicly ofiered up eleven prayers, 
A'liich were considered a sufGcient testimony of 
their having renounced paganism and embraced 
I tile doctrines of the PTOphet." 
I On the 9lh of January (1796), Dcmba Sego came 
I lack with the horse which he had borrowed. Park 
[immediately went lo his father, and announced his 
T^tention of setting out for Kooniakary early on the 
KesI day. The old man made many frivolous ob. 
*cliona, and at length gave him plainly lo under- 
hand that he must not thick of departing until he 
lad paid the duties usually required from travel- 
Kers by the governor j coolly adding, lliat he ex. 
r pected some acknowledgment for the kindness 
which he had displayed towards his visiter. 

On the following morning Demba Scgo eame 

with a number of people to receive the present for 

his father. Park quietly oifcrtid him seven bars of 

( »mber and five of tobacco. Demba surveyed them 

Vibr some time very coolly, and then laid them down, 

P'trith the remark that such a present was not a fit- 

l ling one for a man of Tiggity Sego's eonscqiicnce, 

who had it in his power to lake whatever he pleas. 

ed. A repetition of the plundering scene at .loag 

now followed ; Dcmba's attendants opened the bun. 

dies, spread the contents upon the IJoor, and took 

everything that pleased them, while tlieir tnusicr, 

among other things, seized the tin box which had 

so much naught his fancy in crossing the ScncgaL 
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^ Upon collecting the scattered remains of my lit* 
tie fortune," says Park, "after these people had 
left me, 1 found that, as at Joag, I had been plun- 
dered of half, so here, without even the shadow of 
accusation, 1 was deprived of half the remainder," 

Early on the next morning, January the lOth, 
Park quitted Teesee ; and on the afternoon of the 
following day arrived at Jumbo, the native town of 
his companion, the blacksmith, who had been ab- 
sent from it four years. Here he experienced a 
most friendly and joyous reception. As the parly 
approached the town, the blacksmith's brother, 
who had by some means been apprized of his com- 
ing, issued forth to meet him, accompanied by a 
singing man ; he brought with him also a horse, 
that the blacksmith might enter his native town in 
a dignified manner ; and, to increase the solemnity 
of the ceremony, desired the travellers to put a 
good charge of powder into their guns. The sing- 
ing man now led the way, followed by the two 
brothers ; and the party was quickly joined by a 
number of the townspeople, all of whom demon- 
strated their great joy at the return of their olil 
acquaintance by the most extravagant jumping and 
singing. As the procession entered the town, the 
singing man began an extempore song in praise of 
the blacksmith, extolling his courage in having 
overcome so many difficulties, and strictly enjoin, 
ing his friends to dress him plenty of victuals. 

" When we arrived at the blacksmith's place of 
residence," says Park, " we dismounted and fired 
our muskets. The meeting between him and his 
r(»lations was very tender ; for these rude children 
of nature, free from restraint, display their cmo. 
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tioii9 iu ihe strongest and most expressive manoer. 
Amid these transports, the blacksmith's aged tuotli. 
cr was led fortli, leaning upon a staff. Every one 
made way for Iter ; and she stretcliud out her hand 
to hid her son welcome. Being tolally blind, shi: 

I iBtroked his hands, arms, and face with great care ; 

Laiid seemed highly delighted that her latter days 
were blessed by his return, and ihal her ears once 
more heard the music of his voice. From this in- 
terview, 1 was fully convinced thai, whatever dif- 
ference Uiere ia between the negro and European 
in the conformation of the nusu and the colour uf 
their skin, there ia none in the genuine sympatliies 
and characteristic feelinga ofoureominon naturu." 
During the tumult of these congrolulations, Purh 
seated himself apart by the side of one of the huts, 
and the attention of the company was so unlirwiy 
taken up with the blacksmith, thai none of ihcm had 

I observed him. Wlien all the people had scaled 
themselves, the blacksmith was desired by his ]a- 
tiier to give them some account of his adventures ; 
and silence being commanded, he began ; and, af- 
ter repeatedly thanking God for the success that 
had attended him, related every materia) occur- 
rence that had happened to him from his leaving 
KassOD to his arrival at Gambia ; his employment 
and success in those parts ; and the dangers he 
had escaped in returning to his native country. 

■ " III thu latter part of his nairation," says Park, 

*' he had frequently occasion to mention me ; and, 

r many strong expressions concerning my kind- 

I to him, he pointed to the place where 1 sal, 

1 exclaimed, ' OJi/.le ibi siring' (see him sitting 

UefcJ. Id a moment nil eyes were turned upnii 
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me: I appeared like a being dropped from the 
clouds ; every one was surprised tiiat they had not 
observed mc before ; and a few women and chiU 
drcn expressed great uneasiness at being so near a 
man of such an uncommon appearance. By de- 
grees, however, their apprehension subsided ; and 
when the blacksmith assured them that I was per- 
fectly inoflfensive, and would hurt nobody, some of 
them ventured so far as to examine the texture of 
my clothes ; but many of them were still very sus- 
picious ; and when, by accident, I happened to move 
myself or look at the young children, their mothers 
would scamper oflf with them with the greatest 
precipitation. In a few hours, however, they all 
became reconciled to me." 

Early on the 14th of January Park set out for 
Kooniakary, where the King of Kasson resided. 
On approaching it, however, he deviated a little to 
the village of Soolo on the south, in order to visit 
a Gambia trader of great note, upon whom Dr. 
Laidley had given him an order for an outstanding 
debt. Salim Daucari, as this trader was called^ 
received his visiters with great kindness and atten- 
tion ; but Park had been with him only a few hours 
before Sambo Sego, the king's second son, came to 
inquire why he had not proceeded direct to Kooni- 
akary, where his majesty was waiting impatiently 
to see him. Salim Daucari made an apology for 
his guest, and promised to accompany him to Koo- 
niakary that evening. Park notices it as remark- 
able that the king should have been so soon ap- 
prized of his motions. 

On arriving with Salim Daucari at Kooniakary 
about an hour after sunset, he found that the king 
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|Bd gone to sleep ; and, accordingly, deferred lid 
'U^rview till the nest day. About eight o'clock in 
[aorning he proceeded to the audience, and liad 
t difficulty ID gaining admittance through the 
rowd of people asaemhled to see him. He found 
JEing Demba Sego Jalla, as the monarch was called, 
ntting upon a. mat in a large hut, and experienced 
L very kind reception ; the " good old king," to 
pe his own expression, promised him all the assist- 
pce in his jiower. " He informed me," soys Park, 
' e had seen Major Houghton, and presenter 
th a white horse ; but that, after crossing 
s kingdom of Kaarta, he liad lost his life among 
Moors ; in what manner he could not inform 
When this audience was ended, we returned 
ir lodging, and I made up a small present for 
Uie King out of the few effects that were left me ; 
for 1 had not yet received anything from Salim 
Daucari. This present, though inconsiderable in 
itaeXC, was well received by the king, who sent me 
-in return a large white bullock. The sight of this 
animal quite delighted my attendants ; not so much 
on account of its bulk, as from its being a white 
colour ; whicli is considered as a particular mark 
of favour." 

But here obstacles arose to Park's progress, 
more serious than any he had yet encountered. 
The country through which his route would lie on 
quitting Kasson was the kingdom of Kaarta ; and 
he now learned that the kingdom was not only in- 
_Volved in tiic issue of llio war which had been for 
e time on the point of breaking out between 
3on and Kajaaga, but was likewise threalen(;il 
1 hostilities on the port of Bambarra. B^ the 
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advice nf King Demba Sego Jalla, he resolved to 
wait a il'w da vs. uotil messengers could be sent to 
ascertain the actual state of aflairs in Kaarta. Du. 
ring his stay he received from Salim Daucari a part 
of the debt due to Dr. Laidley, priocipallj in gold- 
dust ; the fact reached the ears of Sambo Sego, 
the king's second son, who forthwith came with a 
party uf horsemen, and was with much difficulty 
prevailed upon to accept sLxteen bars of European 
merchandise, with some powder and ball, in satis 
liiction of all demands. 

On the first of February the messengers arrived 
from Kaarta with intelligence that the Bambarra 
army had ntit yet invaded that country ; and on 
the 3d Park set otF in the hope of yet having time 
to pass throuirh it before the war began. He was 
conducted to the frontiers of Kaarta by two guides 
on horseback, whom King Demba Sego Jalla had 
sent with him ; and as he advanced, he met hun 
dreds of people flying from Kaarta with their fiun- 
ilies and effects. On the 9th, having passed the 
ridge of hills separating the two kingdoms, he en- 
tered upon the level and sandy plains of Kaarta. 

At Fecsurah, the first village of Kaarta, Park 
found it necessary, in consequence of the fears of 
his attendants, to induce his landlord, by the pres« 
ent of a blanket, to accompany the party to the 
capital Kemmoo, for their protection ifpon the road. ^ 
This man was one of those negroes who, together 
with the ceremonial part of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, retain all their ancient superstitions, and 
even drink strong liquors ; they were called Johara 
or Jowers, and in the kingdom of Kaarta formed a 
very numerous and powerful body. 
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** We had no sooner," says Park, ** got into a 
dark and lonely part of the first wood, than he made 
a sign for us to stop, and taking hold of a hollow 
piece of bamboo, that hung as an amulet round his 
neck, whistled very loud three times. I confess 1 
was somewhat startled, thinking it was a signal 
for some of his companions to come and attack us ; 
but he assured me that it was done merely with a 
view to ascertain what success we were likely to 
meet with on our present journey. He then dis- 
mounted, laid his spear across the road, and hav- 
ing said a number of short passages, concluded 
with three loud whistles ; after which he listened 
for some time, as if in expectation of an answer, 
and receiving none, told us we might proceed with- 
out fear, as there was no danger." 

As the party advanced, they found many large 
villages deserted, the inhabitants having fled to 
Kasson, to avoid the horrors of the approaching 
war. As they drew near to Kemmoo, an amusing 
incident occurred. " I had wandered a little from 
my people," says Park, " and being uncertain 
whether they were before or behind me, 1 hasten- 
ed to a rising ground to look about me. As I was 
proceeding towards this eminence, two negro horse- 
men, armed with muskets, came galloping from 
among the bushes ; on seeing them I made a full 
stop, and the horsemen did the same, and all of us 
seemed equally surprised and confounded at this 
interview. As I approached them their fears in- 
creased, and one of them, after casting upon me a 
look of horror, rode off at full speed ; the other, in 
a panic of fear, put his hand over his eyes, and con- 
tini!ed muttering prayers, until his horse, seemingly 
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without the rider's knowlcdgey conveyed him slowly 
after his companion. About a mile to the west- 
ward they fell in with my attendants, to whom 
tliey related a frightful story. It seems their fears 
had dressed me in the flowing robes of a treroeii- 
dous spirit; and one of them affirmed, that when I 
made my appearance, a cold blast of wind came 
pouring down upon him from the sky like so much 
cold water." 

On the 12th they entered Kemmoo, the capital 
of Kaarta, where the curiosity of the people to see 
tlu3 white man was so great, that the large hut 
assigned to him by the king was successively filled 
and emptied thirteen times. In the evening Park 
had an audience of the king, Daisy Eoorabarri by 
name, who was seated on a leopard's skin, spread 
over a bank of earth about two feet high. He was 
received with great kindness by the monarch, who 
endeavoured to dissuade him from prosecuting^^his 
journey, and recommended him to return into^LS- 
son for three or four months, when the war proba- 
bly would be ended. " This advice," says Park, 
" was certainly well meant on the part of the king, 
and perhaps I was to blame in not following it ; 
but I reflected that the hot months wore approach- 
ing, and I dreaded the thoughts of spending the 
rainy season in the interior of Africa," 

Finding that Park was determined to proceed, 
the king told him that there still remained one route 
into Bambarra — circuitous, and by no means free 
from danger — that was, through the Mooiish king, 
dorn of Ludamar, to the frontier town of which, 
Jarra, ho would furnish guides. At this juncture 
intelligence was brought that the Bambarra armv 
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on its iuati.h towards Kaarta ; and Park at 
once resolved [u take the route suggested, through 
Ludiioar. It was aa unfortuaate deterniii: 
to UHB his own e&prcssioD, " the immediate a 
rOll the raisfbrtuDts and calamities which al^erwariL 
bbefell him.'' 
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Is quitting Kemmoo on the 13lh of February, 
Perk abandoocd tlic westerly course which, gener- 
ally speaking, ho had hitlierto followed in Ills jour- 
ney from the Gambia, and struck out direct to the 
north, towards Jarra, the frontier town of the Moor. 
ish kingdom of Ludamur. He was conducted by 
eight horsemen, whom King Daisy had kindly sent 
to serve him as guides ; and was accompanied for 
a short distance by three of his majesty's sons, with 
about two hundred horsemen. On the 15th he 
r reached the town of Funingkedy, where he wit. 
lessed a specimen of the behaviour of the Moors, 
inl at ail caicuiated to assure him of a pleasing re* 
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ccption among them. As he was lying asleep id 
the aflerDOon upon a bullock's hide, behind the 
door of his hut, he was awakened by the screams 
of women, and a general clamour and confusion 
among the inhabitants. At first he suspected that 
the Bambarrans had actually entered the town ; 
but, observing his boy upon the top of one of the 
huts, he called to him to know what was the mat- 
ter. The boy informed him that the Moors were 
come to steal the cattle, and that they were now 
close to the town. Park mounted the roof of the 
hut, and observed a large herd of bullocks comi..g 
towards the town, followed by five Moors on horse- 
back, who drove the cattle forward with their mus- 
kets. When they had reached the wells, close to 
the town, the Moors selected from the herd sixteen 
of the finest beasts, and drove them off at full gal- 
lop. During this transaction, the townspeople, to 
the number of dve hundred, stood collected close 
to the walls of the town ; and, though the Moorsi 
passed within pistol-shot, they scarcely made a 
show of resistance. Park saw only four muskets 
fired, and these, being loaded with gunpowder of 
the negroes' own manufacture, did no execution. 
Shortly afterward, he observed a number of people 
supporting a young man upon horseback, and con- 
ducting him slowly towards the town. This was 
one of the herdsmen, who, in attempting to throw 
his spear, had been wounded by a shot from one of 
the Moors. " His mother," says Park, " walked 
on before, quite frantic with grief, clapping* her 
hands, and enumerating the good qualities of her 
son. * Ee maffo fonio* (he never told a lie), said 
the disconsolate mother, as her wounded son waa 
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I esn-ied i.i at tlio gale. ' £c maffo fo... 

L;{hB never told a lie; no, never.) When they bad 

I conveyed him to hia hut, and Inid ))im upon a mat, 

' All the spectators joined in Inmenliug hia fate, by 

•creaming and howling in the most piteooa man. 

On examining the wound. Park saw there wns 
little hope for the boy'a recovery ; and lold the rel- 
atives tJaat the only chance of saving his life wqr 
in culling off the leg above the knee. They all 
started with horror at the proposal, and evidently 
considered Park aa a sort of cannibal for making 
The poor boy was abandoned lo his fate ; and 
death-bed afforded a melancholy example of 
superstition prevailing in these benighted re- 
gions. " The patient was committed," says Park, 
:ar6 of some old Buahreena, who endeav. 
oui-ed to secure him a passage into Paradise by 
whispering in his ear some Arabic sentences, and 
desiring him to repeat ihem. Aher many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, the poor healiien at last pronoun- 
ced, La Utah el allah, Mohatmned rasaiiil allaki,* and 
tile disciples of the Prophet assured his molher that 
her son had given sufficient evidence of his fuilh, 
and would bo happy in a future state." He died 
the same evening. 

Proceeding with caution, from fear of the Moor- 
ish banditti. Park reached on the 16th the village ol 
Simbing, on the frontier of Ludamar. It was from 
this place that 'lie ill.faied Major Houghton, when 
deserted by his negro servants, who refused to fi 
Jow him into the Moorish countrj', wrote his 
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letter, with a pencil, to Dr. Laidley. Prom the 
information which Park afterward gathered, it ap- 
pears that the adventurous traveller, on his arrival 
at Jarra, became acquainted with certain Moorish 
merchants, who were travelling to Tishcet (a place 
near the salt-pits, in the Great Desert, ten days' 
journey to the northward) to purchase salt ; and 
the major, at the expense of a musket and some to- 
bacco, engaged them to convey him thither. Park 
thinks it impossible to form any other opinion on 
this determination than that the Moors intention- 
ally deceived him, either with regard to the route 
that he wished to pursue, or the state of the inter- 
mediate country between Jarra and Torabuctoo ; 
and that they probably designed to rob him, and 
leave him in the desert. At the end of two days 
he suspected their treachery, and insisted on re^ 
turning to Jarra. Finding him persist in this de- 
termination, the Moors robbed him of everything 
he possessed, and went off with their camels ; the 
poor major, being thus deserted, returned on foot 
to a watering-place in possession of the Moors, 
called Tarra. He had been some days without 
food, and the unfeeling Moors refusing to give him 
any, he sunk at last under his distresses. ** Wheth- 
er," says Park," he actually perished of hunger, or 
was murdered outright by the savage Mohammed, 
ans, is not certainly known ; his body was dragged 
into the woods, and I was shown from a distance 
the spot where his remains were left to perish.'** 
About noon on the 18th Park arrived at Jarra 



^ For some farther account of this unfortunate traveller, 
Narrative of Discovery and A'^Wenture in Africa, p. 80. Harpers' 
Family Library, No. xvi. 
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a l<>r^'o town situated at the bottom of some rockv 
hills. He obtained a lodging at ihi; house of Da- 
man Jumma, a Gambia Slatee, upon whom Di'. 
Laidley had given him an order for the value of 
sis slaves. The debt waa one of five years' stand. 
injr ; but the Slatee readily acknowledged it, tliougii 
he feared his inability to pay more than one third 
of it at that tiine. Our traveller received from 
him, huwuver, material aBsisianco in exchanging 
Wis beads and amber for gold, an article more port- 
able and more easily concealed from the Moi'-ra. 

Park's attendants now refused to proceed one 
Itcp farther with him, on account of their fe^jr of 
Moors. He aays that he could not coiidemn 
r apprehensions, as the danger they ini.urred 
of being seized by those savages and sold in sla- 
very, became every day more apparent. He lesolv 
cd, nevertheless, to continue his journey into Bam 
barra, and for that purpose hired one of Daman's 
slaves to accompany him. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to obtain permission from All, the chief or 
Bovereign of Ludamar, to pass through his Icrrito- 
ry ; and a message waa accordingly despalcSed with 
a present, to the monarch, who then lay eni^mpcd 
near Benown. On the evening of the 26th of Feb- 
Zuary, one of Ali's slaves arrived at Jarra, with di- 
.l«ctions, as he said, to conduct Park on his way 
as far as (joomba. On the following day Park de. 
Jivered most of his pajiers to his attendant, John- 
son, to be conveyed as soon as possible tu the Gam- 
bia. His foithful boy, Demba, no longer talkt'd ol 
refusing to proceed ; teiling him that he hsA nevet 
eDtertained any serious thmighis ol desert /tg him 
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but liad been advised to it by Johnson, with the vieew 
of inducing him to turn back. 

On the Ist of March, the third day after leaving 
Jarniy Park arrived at the large town of Deena, 
where th3 Moors, being in greater proportion to 
the negroes than at Jarra, were more bold in ill. 
treating him. They assembled round the hut of 
the negro in which he lodged, and treated him 
with the greatest insole nee : they hissed, shouted, 
and abused him ; they even spat in his face, with 
a view to irritate him, and adbrd them a pretext 
for seizing his baggage. But, finding that such in- 
sults had not the desired effect, they had recourae 
to the final and decisive argument that he was a 
Christian, and that, of course, his property was 
lawful plunder to the followers of Mohammed. 
They accordingly opened his bundles, and robbed 
him of everything which they fancied. His attend- 
ants, finding that everybody could plunder him with 
impunity, insisted on returning to Jarra. 

On tlie following day he found his attendants 
obstinate in their refusal to proceed. Therefore, 
on the following morning, about two o'clock, he 
departed alone from Dccna. " It was moonlight, 
but the roaring of the wild beasts made it necessa- 
ry to proceed with caution." When he had reach- 
ed a rising ground, about half a mile from the 
town, he heard somebody halloo, and, looking back, 
saw his faithful boy, Demba, running after him. 
The lad told him that, if he would stop a little, 
Daman's negro might be persuaded to accompany 
them. Park waited accordingly ; and in about an 
hour the boy returned with the negro, 

^ *' » 4th he reached Sampaka, and lodged in 



I tlie bouse of a negro who practised the art of n 
kiog guDpowdcr.* On ihc road thither he observ- 
ed imnieoae quantities of locuats, the trees being 
quite black with them. These insects, he says, 
devour every vegetable that conies in their way, 
and in a short time completely strip a tree of its 
leaves. " When a, tree is shaken or struck, it h 
astonishing to see what a cloud of them will fly off. 
In their flight they yield to the current of tiie wind, 
which at this season of the year is always from the 
N.E. Should the wind shift, it is difficult to con. 
ceive where they could collect food, as the whole 
of their course was marked with desolation." 

On the 5',h Park reached ihe town of Dalli. It 
was a feast-day there, and the people were dancing 
before the dooly's house ; but when ihey heard 
that a while man liad arrived, they lell off and re- 
paired to his lodging, walking in regular order, two 
and two, with the music before them. The dancing 
and singing continued till midnight. Park sitting still 
all the while, in order (o satisfy the curiosity of tlic 
crowd that surrounded him. He proceeded the 
next evening to the village of Samce, where he 
was moat hospitably received by the dooty, who, 
not content with killing two sheep in honour of the 
white man's visit, insisted upon his staying ihc fol- 
lowing day until the cool of the evening. As he 
was now within two days' journey of Goomba, 
Park had no apprehensions concerning the Moors, 
and he readily accepted the invitation. He spent 

* Speaking uf the gnnponder madeliy tlie nstives. Parkigya, 
-TliBerainaare sety uneuufll, and the «ound of ila eiplosioii u 
by no in«ui9 id sharp la taal ptojuced by Eun^gn gunpow 
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f:^r:^:t:c of loe 7ih Teiy pleaoiulyy he 8ay% 
v:-ji iv^s^ y-yyr n e g roe s, vbose oaliqiaay was the 
Dx»rc i^*:x>^M^btb. fts tike ^*^ueoam of their man- 
irirs Tr£->-: :.:■>! l girikintg coatnst to the ludeneas 
tid :ii.-":»ir^n- of 'jk: Moors. 

- In :m iL^i»: of this barmkas festiTityy I flaU 
trrc'i rr.ysei." sits Park. ~that ail danger from 
:>:- M>.rs w&s irer. Faocr had already placed 
zne on liitr ':c^k.s of ibe Niger, and presented to 
cr.y imoirli^^oxi a thousand delightful scenes in my 
■Liure progrs&s. mben a party of Moors unezpect- 
€n:> eL'.ert d :he A'j: and dispelled the golden dream. 
Tbvv canoe, ibvv said, by Ali^s ordm, to convey 
me to his cslhio a: Benovn. If I went peacea- 
bly, ihey to'.i me. I bad nothing to fear ; hut if I 
refused, tbey bad orders to bring me by force. 1 
was struck dumb by surprise and terror, which the 
Moors obser^'ing. endeavoured to calm my appre- 
neosions, by repeating the assurance that I had no- 
tbin? to fear. Their visit, ihev added, was occa- 
sioned by the curiosity of Ali's wife, Fatima, who 
had heard so n.uch about Christians that she was 
▼ery desirous to see one ; as soon as her cariosity 
should be satisfied, they had no doubt, tbey said, 
that Ali would give me a handsome present, and 
send a person to conduct me to Bambarra. Find, 
ing entreaty and resistance equally fruitless, I pre 
pared to follow the messengers, and took leave of 
my landlord and his company with great reluctance. 
Accompanied by my faithful boy (for Daman's slav« 
had made his escape on seeing the Moors), we reach- 
ed Dalli in the evening, where we were stjictly 
watched by the Moors during the night." 

A** Hb \ourneyed back with his captors, he had 
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■everai opportuoiliea of observing llie infamous 

character of llie Moors. At Deeiia, where he liaa 

been so badly irealed by them a few days before. 

ho went to pay hia respecta lo one of Ali's aons ; 

IS he was seated, tlie royal youth hand. 

id him a double-barrelled gun, lelling him to dye 

■ c stock blue, and mend one of the locks. Park 

id great difficulty in persuading him that he 

lew nothing about the matter. " If you cannot 

ipair the gim," then said the prince, "you shall 

l^ve mo some knives and scissors immediately ;" 

land when the boy Demba, who acted as Park's in- 

'preter, declared that his master had no such ar- 

ilea, the barbarian hastily snatched up a musket 

lat stood by him, coclced it, and putting tho muz. 

,e close to the boy's car, would certainly have 

shot him dead on the spot, had not the Moors 

wrested the weapon from him, and made signs for 

Ihe strangers to retire. The boy wag so terrified 

that he tried to make his escape in the night ; hut 

the vigilance of the Moors was loo strict. 

A little bofors -^unset on the 12th, the parly 
reached Benown c the residence of AH was call- 
ed ; a collecticn at dirty-looking tents, scattered. 
without order, jver a large space of ground, and 
intermixed w'.th herds of camels, cattle, and goals. 
" My arrlv-.l," says Park, " was no sooner oteerv- 
ed, ihnn (he people who drew water at the wells 
■hre<v down their buckets ; those in Ilie tents 
mounted iheir horses, and men, woraon, and chil- 
dren came running or galloping towards mc. I 
soon found myself surrounded by such a crowd 
that I could scarcely move ; one pulled my clothes, 
another look off my hat, a third stopped me to ex 
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amine my waistcoat.buttoos, and a. fourth called 
out, La illah el allah, Mohammed rasotei oUaMf 
and signified in a threatening manner that I must 
repeat those words. We reached at length the 
king's tent, where we found a number of peopie^ 
men and women, assembled* All was sitting upon 
a black leather cushion, clipping a few hairs from 
his upper lip, a female attendant holding up a look* 
ing.glass before him. He appeared to be an old 
man, of the Arab cast, with a long white beard; 
and he had a sullen and indignant aspect. He siiif. 
veyed me with attention, and inquired of the Mooes 
if I could speak Arabic ; being answered in the 
negative, he appeared much surprised, and contia* 
ued silent. The surrounding attendants^And esi 
pecially the ladies, were abundantly more iiiqiiiai^ 
tive : they asked a thousand questions, inspected 
every part of my apparal, searched my. pockets, 
and obliged me to unbutton my waistcoat and dia« 
play the whiteness of my skin ; they even. counted 
my toes and fingers, as if they doubted whether in 
truth I was a human being. In a little time the 
priest announced evening prayers ; but, before the 
people separated, the Moor who acted as interpret* 
er informed me that Ali was about to present me 
with something to eat ; and, looking round, I ob- 
served some boys bringing a wild hog, which they 
tied to one of the tent-strings, and Ali made signs 
to me to kill and dress it for supper. Though I 
was very hungry, I did not think it prudent to eat 
any part of an animal so much detested by the 
Moors, and therefore told him that I never ate such 
food. They then untied the hog, in hopes that it 

« See page 63. 
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irould run immediately at ine ; for they believe thai 
• great enmity subsists between hogs and Chris- 
lians. But in this they were disappointed ; for 
^0 animal no sooner regained his liberty, tlian he 
began to attack, indiscrimiaalely, cvtiry pcraon that 
cams in his way, and at last took shelter under the 
couch upon which the king was sitting. The as- 
sembly being thus dissolved, I was conducted to 
[he tent of Ali's chief sla\ e, but was not permitted 
to enter, nor touch anything belonging to it, I re- 
vested something to eat, and a liule boiled corn, 
With salt and water, was at length sent me in a 
wooden bowl ; and a mat was spread upoo tlie sand 
before the tent, on which 1 passed the ni^lit, sur- 
tounded by the curious multitude." 

la the morning Ali assigned him a tent ; and 
when he entered it, he found the wild hug tied to 
one of its supports. The boys came and amused 
themselves by beating the animal with sticks until 
it became so irritated as to run and bite at every 
person within its reach. The men and women 
then came in crowds to seo iho while man, and 
kept him from noon to night dressing and undress- 
ing, buttoning and unhuttouiiig. 

During the night the Moors kept a regular watch, 
and frequently looked into the hut to see if he was 
sslcep, lighting u wisp of grass when it was quite 
dark. " About two in the morning," he says, " a 
Moor entered the hut, probably with a view to steal 
something, or, perhaps, to murder me ; and, gro- 
ping about, laid his hand upon my shoulder. As 
night visiters were at best but suspicious charac- 
ters, I sprang up the moment he kid his Ua.adw^'& 
me* an('IJloMoor,i□llis\ulslelto%GX<^^«^»sc^^>^ 
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over my boy, and fell with his face upon the vild 
hog, which rvturiRti the attack by biting the Mooi^a 
arm. The screams of tliis man alarmed the peo« 
pic in the king's tent, who immediately ooDJectured 
that I had made my escape, and a number of them 
mounted their horses and prepared to pursue me. 
I obser>'ed upon this occasion that Ali did not sleep 
in his own tent, but came galloping upon a white 
horse from a small tent at a considerable distance ; 
indeed, the tyrannical and cruel behaviour of this 
man made him so jealous of every person around 
him, that even his own slaves and domestics knew 
not where he slept. When the Moors had explain, 
cd to him the cause of this outcry, they all went 
away, and I was permitted to sleep quietly until 
morning." 

The ibllowing day witnessed the same round of 
insult and irritation. The boys assembled to beat 
the hog ; the men and women to plague the Chris- 
tian. '' It is impossible for me," says Park, '' to 
describe the behaviour of a people who study mis- 
chief as a science, and exult in the miseries and 
misfortunes of their fellow-creatures. It is suffi. 
cient to observe, that the rudeness, ferocity, and 
fanaticism which distinguish the Moor from the 
rest of mankind, found here a proper subject where- 
on to exercise their propensities. I was a stramger 
I was unprotected, and I was a Christian ; each of 
these circumstances is sufficient to drive away er 
ery spark of humanity from the heart of a Moor , 
but when all of them, as in my case, were com* 
bincd in the same person ; and a suspicion prevail- 
ed, withal, that I had come as a spy into the coun- 
try, the reader will casUy ima^m^i \\v^\./\cv %\)^ ^ 
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1, 1 haJ everjlliing \o fear. A Dsious, bert 
ever, to couciiiaie favour, and, if poasible, to afford 
the Moora no pretence for ill-treating me, 1 readily 
complied with every command, and patiently bore 
every insult ; but never did any period of my life 

risa away so heavily ; from sunrji<e to sunset was 
obliged to suffer, with unrultleJ counicnniice, the 



insults of the rudest savages o 



arth." 
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Though the Moors iheinselves are very indole! 
they seldom allow others to remain idle. The boy, 
Demba, was sent to the woods to collect withered 
grass for All's horses ; and his maslor was order, 
od to fill the office of barber. He was to mako 
his first exhibition in this capacity in the roya) 
presence, and to be hoeourcdwith the task of sha- 
ving the head of the young prince of Ludamar. 
" I accordingly seated myself upon the sand," he 
Mays, " and the boy with some hesitation sat down 
IjtmjVc me. AsmaUriizoTii\iiWi\.\\v!c'i'vi 
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was put into my hand, and I was ordered to pro. 
Ci.'od ; but whctliur from my own want of skill or 
the improper shiipe of the instrument, I unfortu. 
iKitely made a slight incision in the boy's head a 
the very commencement of tlie operation ; and the 
king, observing tlie awkward manner in which 1 
iield the razor, concluded that his son's head was 
in very improper hands, and ordered me to resign 
the razor and walk out of the tent. This I con- 
sidered as a very fortunate circumstance, for I had 
laid it down as a rule to make myself as useless 
aiul insignificant as possible, as the only means of 
reooverinsT mv liberty." 

On the ISth of March, his interpreter, Johnson, 
who refused to accompany him beyond Jarra, was 
brought from that town by the Moors ; as was also 
a l)uiuile of clothes which Park had leA at the house 
of the Slatee, Daman Jumma. Fortunately, John- 
son had eonnnitted his papers to the charge of one 
of Daman's wives. In the evening our traveller 
received a significant intimation from Ali, that, as 
llure were thieves in the neighbourhood, it was ne- 
ci'ssarv that the rest of his things should be con- 
veyed into the royal tent ; and they were taken 
aooonliiigly. Being disappointed, however, in their 
vahie, the king sent the next morning to search his 
person, and Park was then stripped of all his gold 
and amber, his watch, and one of his pocket com- 
passes. He had fortunately, in the night, buried 
the other compass in the sand ; and " this," he says, 
'' with the clothes 1 had on, was all that the tyran- 
ny of Ali had now let\ mc." 

ilis majesty was much perplexed by the com- 
fjuss, and became verv desirous o^ \^;v.TviYCk%^^^ 
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thiit BiiiaU piece of iron" alwaj^a poialed lu the 
Great Desert.** Our traveller, in his turn, was 
ferplesed to answer the qucstioo. To have plead- 
ed his ignorance would have raised a suspicion of 
Ins wishing to conceal the truth; and he therefore 
toLd the king tliat his mother resided far bej'ond 
the sands of Sahara ; that, while she was alive, the 
piece of iron would always point that way, and 
a guide to conduct him to her ; and that, 
when she was dead, it would point to her grave, 
looked at the compass with double amaze- 
ment ; turned it round and round repeatedly ; but 
ebsciving that it always pointed the same way, he 
took it up with great caution and returned it Co 
Eark, manifesting that he thought ihere was some- 
fhing of magic in it, and that he was afraid of keep- 
ing so dangerous an instrument in his possession. 
l On the following day, being the 20th, a council 
tf chief men was held in Ali's tent, concerning 
their Christian captive. This decision was various- 
ly reported to Park ; some told him iliut tie was to 
be put to death, and others that he was only to 
lose his right hand. " But the most probable ac. 
count," he aaya, " was that which I received from 
Ali's own son, a hoy about nine years of age, who 
came to me in the evening, and with much concern 
informed me that his uncle had persuaded his fa. 
Iher to put out my eyes, wliich, ihcy said, resembled 
tiiose of a cat, and tliat all llio buahreena had ap. 
proved of this measure. His father, however, he 
said, would not put the BcrHence into execution i m. 
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til Fatima, the queen, who was then in the North, 
hud seen inc." 

Early the ncxl morning Park went to the king 
and begged permission to return to Jarra ; it was 
flatly refused, but a promise was given that he 
should be at liberty to depart when Queen Fatima 
had seen him. '' Unsatisfactory as this answer 
was," he says, '' I was forced to appear pleased ; 
and as there was little hopes of my making any 
escape at this season of the year, on account of 
the excessive heat, and the total want of water in 
the woods, I resolved to wait patiently until the 
rains had set in, or until some more favourable op- 
portunity should present itself; but hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. This tedious procrastina- 
tion from day to day, and the thoughts of travelling 
through the negro kingdoms in the rainy season, 
which was now fast approaching, made me very 
melancholy ; and, having passed a restless night, 
I found myself attacked in the morning by a smart 
fever. I had wrapped myself close up in my cloak, 
with a view to induce perspiration, and was asleep 
when a party of Moors entered the tent, and with 
their usual rudeness pulled the cloak from me. 
I made signs to them that I was sick, and wished 
much to sleep ; but I solicited in vain ; my dis. 
tress was matter of sport to them, and they en. 
deavoured to heighten it by every means in their 
power. This studied and degrading insolence, to 
which I was constantly exposed, was one of the bit 
lerest ingredients in the cup of captivity, and often 
made life itself a burden to me. In those distress- 
ing moments I have frequently envied the situation 
of tho slave, who, amid a\\ \v\a ctA^xxraLNhiea^ ^^rmJA 
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■till possess llic enjoyments of Ilia own ihouglilf 
happiness to which 1 litid fur some time been a 
stranger. Wearied out with such continual in- 
tjults, and, perhaps, a little peevish irom the fever, I 
trembled lest my passions might unawares overleap 
the bounda of prudence, and spur me 10 some sud- 
den act of resentment, when death musC be the in- 
evitable consequence. In this perplexity I left my 
and walked to some shady trees at a little dis- 
j from the camp, where I lay down. But even 
ire persecutioD followed me, and soliludo was 
thought too great an indulgence for a distressed 
Christian. Ali's son, with a number of horsemen, 
came galloping to liic place, and ordered me lo 
rise and follow them." He had been suspected, it 
appeared, of intending to make bis escape ; he was 
therefore taken to Ali's tent, and informed that, in 
future, if he were seen without the akirta of the 
camp, he would be shot by Ibe first person who ob- 
served him. 

On the afteruoon of the 38lh he was permitted 
to ride out with Ali, on a visit to some of the royal 
ladici. He was conducted to four tents, at every 
one of which he was presented with a bowl of milk 
and water. The ladies, who were ali remarkably 
corpulent,* surveyed him with great attention, bul 
they affected to consider him as a sort 
ung, knitting their dusky brows, and s 
mdder when tliey looked at the whiteness of I 
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L the currcDt of air which came through ihc crcvtcca 
I oS my leQt wilhotit feuting sensible pain." 

One whole month of captivity had Park now 
f endured ; and during that apaco, each succeeding 
' day brought him fresh distresses. " I watched," be 
says, " tlie Uagering course of the sun with anx- 
iety, and blessed his evening beams as they shed a 
yellow lustre along the sandy floor of my lent ; 
I for it was then that my oppressors left me, and al- 
I lowed rac to pass the sultry night in solitude and 
I. Tefleclioa." About this time the Ramadan, or pe- 
I riod of the Mohammedan Lent, happened to fall ; 
and ns the Moors, like most Mussulmans, kept the 
severe fast with a religious strictness, tbey ihuught 
proper to make their Christian captive do likewise. 
^ Time, however, had somewhat reconciled him la 
eutTerings ; and he found, he says, that he could 
r hunger and thirst better than he expected. 
mVo beguile the tedious hours, he learned to write 
VArabic from the people who came to see him ; and 
■%hen he observed any one whose countenance in. 
B dicatcd malice towards him, he made it a rule lo ask 
r that person either to write some characters in the 
sand, or to decipher what he himself had already 
written. " The pride of showing his superior at- 
tainments," says Park, " generally induced him to 
comply with my request." 
1 On the 14th of April, as Queen Fatimu had not 
Hftrrivcd, Ali resolved to go to the North and fuich 
■ Iter ; he accordingly left Benown about midnight 
Fou the 16th. Park's treatment was now worse 
than before ; the dressing of his vielua':s was Iclt 
entirely to the care of All's slaves, over wht^uv W 
had not the slightesl coaUoV, mvi ^^e teoKA. \iasi- 
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Ali'ii new encampment, whicli was in the middle of 
a thick wood, about two miles i'rom a. aegio (own 
called Bubaker. In the hurry and confusion of 
tliia removal, the wants of our unforluaate traveller 
were Utile heeded by his barbarous oppressors. 

As soon as he arrived at the new camp on the 
afternoon of the 3d of May, Park waited upon 
Ali to pay hia respects to Queen Fatima. Tlie 
king seemed much pleased at his coming, sbook 
bands with him, and informed his wife that " he 
was the Christian." This royal lady, whose curi- 
osity had i>ecn so disastrous to Park, was a woman 
of tile Arab cast, with long black hair ; and, in ac- 
cordance with [he Moorish taste, she was remark- 
ably corpulent. At first slie appeared rather shock- 
ed at having a Christian so near her ; hut when 
Park had answered a great many questions respect- 
ing the country of the Christiana, she seemed more 
at case, and presented him with a howl of milk, 
which he considered as a very favourable omen. 

The heat had now become almost insufferable ; 
" all nature seemed sinking under it." The dis- 
tant country presented to the eye a dreary expanse 
of sand, with a few stunted trees and prickly bush- 
es, in the shade of which the hungry cattle licked 
up the withered grass, while the camels and goats 
picked off the scanty foliage. Water became ex- 
Iremely scarce. " Day and night the wells wore 
* iwded with cattle, lowing and fighting with each 

cr to come at the trough ; cscessive thirst made 
many of them furious ; others being too weak to 
contend for the water, endeavoured to quench their 
(hirst hy devouring the black mud from itva sg3Ujm« 
near the wells, which they dii 'n\'C(^ p«».\. 'wViA'i 
" <agli it was communly VaVa.\ \t> \\\ttm" 



84 park's supfbrings from thirst. 

Park suffered severely from this scarcity of wa 
tor ; All allowed him a skin, but whenever his boy 
went to fill it, the Moors at the wells gave the lad 
a sound drubbing for his presumption. ''£very 
one was astonished," says Park, ** that the slave of 
a Christian should attempt to draw water from wells 
which were dug by the followers of the Prophet. 
This treatment, at length, so frightened the boy, 
that I believe he would sooner have perished with 
thirst than attempt again to fill the skin ; he 
therefore contented himself with begging water 
from the negro slaves that attended the ccunp, and 
I followed his example, but with very indinbrent 
success ; for though I let no opportunity slip, and 
was very urgent in my solicitations, both to Moors 
and negroes, I was but ill supplied, and frequently 
passed the night in the situation of Tantalus. No 
sooner had I shut my eyes, than fancy would con- 
vey me to the streams and rivers of my nativo 
land ; there, as I wandered along the verdant brink, 
I surveyed the clear stream with transport, and 
hastened to swallow a delightful draught ; but alas I 
disappointment awakened me, and I fbund myself a 
lonely captive, perishing of thirst amid the wilds 
of Africa !" 

One night, being quite feverish, he walked on! 
himself to the wells, and requested permission to 
drink, but was driven away with outrageous abuse. 
At last he came to one of them at which there was 
only an old man with two boys. The man drew 
him up a bucket of water ; " but, as I was about to 
take hold of it," says Park, " he recollected that I 
was a Christian, and fearing that his bucket might 
ho polluted by my lips, he dasYved xXvoi >N^\«t V^s^a 



) the trotigli, and told me to drink from ihcncl 

Though tliia trough was none of llic largest, and 

three cowa were already drinking in it, 1 resolved 

to come in for my share , and kneeling, thrust my 

f head between two of the cowa, and drank with 

^^eat pleasure until the water was nearly exliaust- 

B^, and the cows hegao to contend with each otlier 

filfbr the last mouthful." 

H the wet season was now approaching, when 

■ihe Moors annually evacuate the country of the 

Taegroes and return to the skirts of the Great Des- 

ft^it. Park felt that his fate was drawing to a crisis ; 

r^md at this juncture circunnstaoccs occurred which 

Kiiroduccd an unexpected change in his favour. 

K,When tile war between Eaarta and Bambarra had 

out, many of the subjects of the former stale 

tod deserted their sovereign and retired into Lud. 

in the language uf King Daisy's procla- 

" they had broken the key of their huts, 

■end could never after enter the door." Dreading 

his resentment, as tlie Moors were about to retire 

to the North, they oSered to treat with Ali fur two 

hundred horsemen, to assist them in humbling their 

sovereign ; and Aii, thinking that the treaty would 

afford a gaod opportunity of extorting money, sect 

his son to them at Jarra, and prepared to follow in 

person. 

To he permitted to accompany Ali was the oh. 
ject of Park, who had little doubt of escaping from 
Jarra if he could once get there. He preferred his 
request to Queen Fatima, and fortunately moving 
her compassion, was told that in n few days he 
should be at liberty to depart. This lime the 
prowiae was not broken. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Departure of Park from Bubaker.— Ali't Detaoiion of hia Boj, 
j>emba.— His Grief and Indignation. — His Flisht from Jarra 
with the Townspeople.— His Escape from a rartj of Moors 
at Qaeira.— His Treatment by another Partj.— His Joy at his 
Deliverance. — His Sufiering:sfrom Thirst in the Wikleroess. — 
His Fainting upon the Sand.— Relief afforded him by a &II of 
Rain. — A narrow Kscape.— Charity of an old Woman towards 
him.— His continued Rjsks. — His Arrival at Waiora beyond the 
reach of the Moors.— His Journey to Sego, and Discovery of 
the Niger. 

[1796.] 

Early on the morning of the 26th of May, Park 
set out from the camp of Buhaker, accompanied fay 
his two attendants, Johnson and Demba* and a 
number of Moorish horsemen. His horse, with 
the saddle and bridle, had been sent to him by Ali's 
order the preceding evening; and a part of his 
apparel had been returned to him by Queen Fati- 
ma, " with much grace and civility/' when he went 
to take leave of her. His prospects, though still 
clouded, were beginning to brighten ; but in tlie 
course of this journey to Jarra he was made bit. 
terly to feel that he was yet within the tyrant*a 
power. The party had passed the night of the 
26th and the whole of the 27th at a watering, place 
«n the woods. On the morning of the 28th, the 
Moors saddled their horses, and All's chief slave 
ordered Park to get in readiness. In a little time 

same messenger returived, aiid,\.;\kvcv%^'5i\»^^ 
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ANOniEB INSTANCE OF ALl'S TVRANNV. 

tHmba, by the shoulder, told him in the Manilingt 
language, ihat " Ali waslo be his masler sn future;" 
and theo, turning to Park, said, " The business is 
settled at Inat ; the boy, and everything but your 
horse, goes back to Bubaker, but you may lake 
Uie did fool (meaning Johnson, the interprel<ir) 
[iltnth you to Jarra." 

" I made him no atiswcr," aaja Pork ; " but be- 
ing siiocked beyond description at Ihe idea of lo- 
sing the poor boy, I haslenud to Ali, who was at 
breakfast before hia lent, surrounded by many of 
his courliera. I lold him (perhaps in ralber too 
lassionale a slrain) that, wlialever imprudence I 
wd been guilty of in coming into his country, I 
ihought I had been sufficiently punished for il, by 
being so long detained, and then plundered of all 
my little property ; which, however, gave me no 
uneasiness when compared with what ho had just 
now done to me. I observed that the boy, whom 
he had just now seized upon, wns not a slave, and 
bad been accused of no ofTence : lie was, indeed 
one of my attendants, and his fuitbfu! services in 
that station had procured bim his freedom, Hia 
fidelity and attachment bi\d made hlin follow me 
into my present situation ; and, as he looked up to 
me for protection, I could not see him deprived of 
his liberty wiibout remonstrating against such an 
act as the height of cruelly and injustice, Ali 
made no reply, but, with a haughty air and malig- 
nant smile, told his interpreter that, if 1 did not 
mount my horse immediately, he Would send me 
back likewise. There is something in the frown 
of a tyrant which rouses the most scctct tvwAVsswi 
at the h&uU I cottU noV m^ivaa ik^ ^s^ora^^ 
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and, for once, entertained an indignant wish to ild 

the world of such a monster.** 

On reaching Jarra, Park endeavoured, through 
the agency of his old acquaintance^ Daman Jum- 
rna, to recover the boy, odering a bill upon Dr. 
Laidley for the value of two slaves. Ali refused 
the ofier, as he considered the boy to be Park's 
principal interpreter ; but he told Daman that he 
himself might have the lad thereafter at the com. 
mon price of a slave, which Daman agreed to pay 
for him whenever Ali should send him to Jarra. 

On the 8th of June Ali returned to the camp of 
Bubaker, leaving permission for Park to remain at 
Jarra till he came back. This was "joyful news" 
to our unfortunate traveller, who now conceived 
serious hopes of effecting his escape ; and the 
course of events favoured his design. Intelligenoe 
was brought to Jarra that King Daisy, the aover. 
eign of Kaarta, having heard of the schemes of his 
rebellious subjects, was about to march upcm that 
town. The fugitive Kaartans therefore applied to 
Ali for the 200 horsemen which he had agreed to 
lend them : but Ali, having received payment he- 
forehand, very coolly told them that his cavalry 
were otherwise employed. The Kaartans then, 
alone, advanced against their sovereign ; but, find. 
ing him too strong, returned to Jarra after a little 
plundering. Shortly afterward, on the 26th of 
June, news was brought that King Daisy would he 
in that town on the ensuing day ; and the inhabi- 
tants immediately prepared for quitting it as soon 
as posssible. 

)n the forenoon of the 26th, the sentinels station- 
ed in advance announced Kiu^ T>;x\^^^^ ^"^^^tomSbw 
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"Tha terror oftho townspeople on this cccosioBS 
Bays Park, " is dot easily lo be Uescribetl. Indeed, 
the screams of the women and children, and the 
great hurry and confusion that everywhere prevail- 
ed, made one suspect that the Kaartana had already 
Pentered the town; and although 1 hod every rea- 
:)K>n to be pleased with Daisy's behaviour to me 
hen I was at Kemmoo, I had no wish to o:ipose 
lyself lo ilia mercy of his army, who might, in 
general confusion, mistake me for a Moor. I 
refure mounted my horse, and, taking a large 
' of corn before me, rode slowly along with the 
lowuspeople until we reached the foot of a rocky 
hill, where I dismounted, and drove my horse up 
ifore me. When 1 had reached Ilic summit I sat 
and, having a full view of the town and the 
lighbouring country, could not help lamenting the 
iluation of the poor inhabitants, who were ihrong- 
ig after me,driving their sheep, cows, goats, &c., 
Sad carrying a scanty portion of provisions and 
clothcSi There was a great noise and crying 
everywhere upon the road, for many aged people 
and children were unable to walk ; and these, with 
the sick, were obliged to be carried, otherwise they 
■must have been left to certain destruction." 

The route which Park followed, with the inhabi- 
tnnls of Jarra in their flight, was lo iho east, or 
towards Bambarra, in continuation of his journey 
to the Niger. On the 1st July, as he was resting 
al Queira to recruit his horse. All's chief slave and 
four Moors arrived, and took up their lodging at 
the dooly's house. Through the agency ofhisin. 
terproter, Johnson (whom ho hadovert8.V.«».,ftyvXi.t 
irom Jarra with Daman iuramaYVo V^xissA S.^'aw 
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their conversation that they had been sent to take 
him back to Bubaker. In the evening, two of the 
Moors went privately to look at his horse ; one of 
them proposed to take it to the dooty's hut, but the 
other observed that the precaution was unnecessa- 
ry, as the owner never could escape on such an 
animal. They then inquired where he slept, and 
returned. 

** All this," says Park, " was like a stroke of 
thunder to me, for I dreaded nothing so much as 
confinement again among the Moors." He resolv- 
ed to set off at once, and tried, but without success, 
to persuade Johnson to accompany him. In the 
night he got ready his clothes, which consisted of 
two shirts, two pairs of trousers, two pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, an upper and under waistcoat, and a 
pair of half boots. At daybreak, Johnson, who 
had been listening to the Moors all night, came 
and whispered to him that they were aslleep. 
" The awful crisis," he says, " was now arrived, 
when I was again either to taste the blessing of 
freedom, or languish out my days in captivity. A 
cold sweat moistened my forehead as I thought on 
the dreadful alternative, and reflected that, one way 
or the other, my fate must be decided in the course 
of the ensuing day. But to de.iberate was to Jose 
the only chance of escaping. So, taxing up my 
bundle, I stepped gently over the negroes, who were 
sleeping in the open air, and, having mounted my 
horse, I bade Johnson farewell, desiring him to 
take particular care of the papers I had intrusted 
him with, and inform my friends in Gambia that 
he had left me in good health on riy way to Bam. 
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At a short distance from, the town ho boai 
somebody halloo behind him, and, looking back, he 
saw three Moora coming after him at full speed. 
Knowing escape to be impracticable, he turned to 
jnccl them, and received the dreaded intimation thai 
he must go back lo Ali. Despair had almost be- 
numbed his faculties, and he followed his captora 
with appar^it unconcern. Afler riding some dis- 
^nce, he was ordered to untie his bundle and show 
tlie contents ; there was Dolhiiig wortli taking but 
his cloak, which one of the marauders wrapped 
about himself. This cloak, however, was greatly 
needed by our unfortunate traveller, to shelter 
liim from the rains by day and the moachctocs 
by night; and he earnestly begged to have it r< 
turned. But the Moors then rode off, telling hii 
that he must proceed no farther with them j 
pleasing injunction, even in such distress. 

Congratulating himself upon having esca; 
with his life. Park turned Jiis liorse's head oi 
mare towards the east, and, soon reg^ning the 
path from wiiicli he had been taken, entered upon 
tlie desolate wilderness which separates Ihe king- 
doms of Kaarta and Lud am a r. "his impossible," 
hi; says, " to describe the joy that arose in ray mind 
when 1 looked around and concluded that T was 
out of danger. I felt like one recovered from 
sickness ; I breathed freer ; I found unusual light- 
ness in my limbs ; even the desert looked pleas- 
ant i and [ dreaded nothing so much as falling in 
with some wandering parties of Moors, who might 
Fconvey me back to the land of thieves and n- ' ~ 
irs from which I lad just escaped." 
' But lie soon became sen9\b\o \.Va.\. Vva ^ 
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^ park's sufferings in tbe dbsbbt 

was, in reality, deplorable ; not a single bead, nor 
any other article of value, wherewith he might 
purchase food, remained in his possession, and he 
was crossing a sandy wilderness without water, 
under an African sun in July. A little after noon 
he became faint with thirst, and climbed a tree in 
the hope of descrying some sign of a human hab- 
itation ; but all around him were hillocks of white 
sand and thick underwood. In the aflernoon he 
came upon a large herd of goats, tended by Wo 
Moorish boys, who showed him their empty skins, 
and told him they could find no water. His thirst 
now became insuflerable ; his mouth and throat 
were parched and inflamed ; to relieve the burn- 
ing pain he chewed the leaves of different shrubs, 
but found them all bitter, and of no service to him. 
A little before sunset he climbed a high tree, and 
cast a melancholy look over the barren wilderness ; 
the same dismal uniformity of shrubs and sand 
everywhere presented itself, and the horizon was 
as level and uninterrupted as that of the sea. 

"Descending from the tree," he says, **I found 
my horse devouring the stubble and brushwood 
with great avidity ; and as I was now too faint to 
attempt walking, and my horse too fatigued to car- 
ry me, I thought it but an act of humanity, and 
perhaps the last I should have it in my power to 
perform, to take off his bridle and let him shift for 
himself^ in doing which, I was suddenly affected 
with sickness and giddiness, and, falling upon the 
sand, felt as if the hour of death was fast approach^ 
ing. * Here then,' thought I, * afler a short but in- 
effectual struggle, terminate all my hopes of being 
useful in my day and geneTal\oi\. '^et^ Toxy&\ tk^ 



^■jhort span of life come to an end.' I cast {as 1 
believed) a. last look on the surrounding t>c<jnc, and 
while 1 reflected on tho awful change that was 
about to take place, this world and its enjoyments 
aeenied to vanish from my recollection. Nature, 
however, at length resumed its functions ; and on 
recovering my senses, I found myself slrclclicd 
upon the sand, with the bridle still in my hand, and 
the sun just sinking behind the trees. 1 now sum. 
moned all tny resolution, and determined to make 
another effort to prolong my eJiistence." 

The evening was cool ; and in about an hour 

L he perceived lightning in the northeast ; " a de- 

^glittid sign, for it promised ruin." In less than 
ttnother hour he heard the wind roaring among the 
Nbuslies, and had already opened his moulh to rc- 

Feeive the refreshing drops which he expected, when 
cloud of sand was driven forcibly against him, 
id lie was obliged to mount his horse and stop 

' under a bush to avoid being sufTocaleil. Resu- 
ming his journey, he bt-held. about ten o'clock, 
some very vivid flashes of lightning, which were 
followed by a few heavy drops of rain ; in a Ut- 
ile time the sand ceased to fly, and alightmg, lie 
spread out all his clean clothes. For mort; lliaii 
an hour it rained plentifully, " and I quenched my 
thirst," he says, "by wringing and sucking my 

L clothes." 

I The night was very dark ; but, till past midnigiil. 

^tho flashes of lightning enabled him to direct his 

' course by the compasa. He was llien under llie 
necessity of groping along. " lo iho no small dan- 
ger of his hands and eyes." Abcmt. X'Nvj iii'>iw3«. 
bi3 horse slarted, and, looVLVt\|^ tdviRi ,Vc «i."« tk^^M^^ 
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at a short distance among the trees. Advancing 
cautiously, he heard, hy the lowing of the cattle 
and the clamorous tongues of the herdsmen, that 
it was a watering-place, belonging most likely to 
the Moors. " Delightful," he says, " as the sound 
of the human voice was to me, I resolved once more 
to strike into the woods, and rather run the risk of 
perishing of hunger than trust myself again in 
their hands ; but being still thirsty, and dreading 
the approach of the burning day, I thought it pru. 
dent to search for the wells, which I expected tu 
find at no great distance. In this pursuit, I inad. 
vcrtently approached so near to one of the tents, 
as to be perceived by a woman, who immediately 
screamed out. Two people came running to her 
assistance from some of the neighbouring tents, 
and passed so very near to me that I thought 
I was discovered, and hastened again into the 
woods." 

A mile farther on, he heard a loud and confused 
noise on his right ; it proved to be the croaking of • 
frogs ; "heavenly music," as he styles it, to his ears. 
Following the sound, he reached at daybreak some. 
shallow muddy pools, so full of frogs that it was 
difficult to discern the water ; to keep the reptiles 
quiet till his horse had drunk, he was obliged to 
beat the water with a branch. When he had 
quenched his thirst he climbed a tree, and saw a 
pillar of smoke about twelve or fourteen miles dis- 
tant, in the direction of his journey. Proceeding 
towards it, he reached about eleven o'clock a Fou- 
lah village, called Sherillah, belonging to his dread- 
er/ oppressor, Ali. He rode u^ to the dooty's 
7use, and was refused bol\i s\\c\\.ei ^\A Soo^ 
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■Knowing that ia Africa, &s woll as id Furo 
hospitality (iocs not always prefer tho highes* 
dwelliuga," he went towards some low, scattered 
huts without the walls. At the door of one of 
Iheac humble dwellings sal an old, motherly-look- 
iog woman, spinning cotton. " 1 made signs to 
her," says Park, " that I was hungry, and inquired 
I if she had any victuals with her in ihe hut, Sho 

I immediately laid down her distaff, and desired me, 
in Arabic, to come in. WhE:a I had seated myself 
fijwn tile llcor, .«lie set bcfure me a dish of koun- 
kous, that had been left, the preceding night, of 
which 1 mode a tolerable meal : and, in return foi 
this kindness, I gave iicr one of my pocket handker- 
chiefs, begging, at tho snmo time, a little corn for 
my horse, which she readily brought mc. Over- 
come with Joy at this une.tpcc'cd deliverance, 1 
lifted my eyes to heaven, and whi'e my heart 
swelled with gratitude, I returned th-inks to that 
gracious and bountiful Being, whose power haO 
supported me through so many dangers, and haa 
now spread for me a table in the wilderness." 

While hia horse was feeding he discovered tha* 
some of the men of the place wished to seize him 
and take liim back to All, probably in the hope of 
getting a reward ; so be departed without delay 
On the following day be came to a watering-place 
where a shepherd entertained him on a dish of boil- 
ed dates ; and where some children cried, and tlieii 
mother sprang off with them " like a greyhound" 

as aoan as the Nazarani* was announced. As in 

WHS continuing his journuy in ihe evening, J 

* Naiatene,ot Omstoiv, 
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heard some people coming from the southwardy and 
thought it prudent to hide himself among some 
thick bushes. " As these tliickets," he says, " are 
generally full of wild beasts, I found my situation 
rather unpleasant : sitting in the dark, holding my 
horse by the nose with both hands to prevent him 
from neighing, and equally afraid of the natives 
without and the wild beasts within. My fears, 
however, were soon dissipated, for the people, afler 
looking round the thicket and perceiving nothing, 
went away ; and I hastened to the more open parts 
of the wood, where I pursued my journey E.S.E. 
until past midnight, when the joyful cry of frogs 
induced me once more to deviate a little from my 
route in order to quench my thirst." 

About ten o'clock on the following day, being 
the 5th of July, he reached the negro town of 
Waiora, which was then tributary to Mansong, the 
king of Bambarra, though properly belonging to 
Kaarta. As he was now in security from the 
Moors, he resolved to rest at this place, and recov- 
er, in some degree, from the excessive fatigue 
which he had suffered during his three days' jour- 
ney across the wilderness. 

Leaving Waiora at daylight on the 6th of July, 
Park reached the town of Dingyee about noon, 
where an old Foulah gave him shelter, and the 
dooty sent him food. On the following morning, 
as he was about to depart, his landlord begged for 
a lock of his hair ; having been told that wliite 
men's hair made a saphie,* which would impart to 
the possessor all the knowledge of white men. " I 

* See pag« *^5. 



ver before heard," says Park, " of so simple 
I mode of cducalion, bul instantly complied with 
(ho request ; and my landlord's tliirst for knovvl. 
edgo fvas such, that, with cutting and pulling, he 
' cropped one side of my head closely, and would 
have done the same with the other hud I not sig- 
nijied my disapprobation by putting on my hat, and 
assuring him that I wished lu preserve some of 
Ihis precious merchandise for a future occasioti," 
About noon on the 7lh he reached the small 
town of Wasaiboo, where he was obliged to stop 
lill ao opportunity should offer of procuriog a guide 
I to the Dcxt town, Salile, which was distant n very 
■,loDg days' journey, through woods without any 
BjiKalon path. His stay lasted four days, during 
■ which he amused himself with going to the flelda 
with the dooty's family to plant corn- 
On the morning of the 12th he departed from 
Wassiboo, with eight of the fugitive Kaartans whose 
rebellion against their sovereign had been ihe in- 
direct cause of his escape from Jarra. These 
men had arrived the evening before, having found 
it impossible to live under the tyramiiical gov- 
ernment of the Moors, and were now going lo 
transfer their allegiance to the Eing of Bambarra, 
Park travelled in company with them till the mid- 
dle of the 19th, when his horse was too fatigued to 
enable bim to keep up with them. On the follow, 
log day, however, he fell in with two negroes, 
whose company was acceptable to him. 

He had now arrived withio a short distance of 
Sego, tile capital of Bambarra ; and as he passed 
through several large villages iu bis approach La 
it, he became the Bu^)j(^cl oi nw^ tftRtTxmssS-. ^ 
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the inhabitants, who laughed heartily at his ap>- 
pearance, and especially at his driving his horse 
before him. ^ He has been at Mecca," said one 
^ you may see that by his clothes ;" another asked 
him if his horse was sick ; while a third express- 
ed a wish to purchase it ; ^ so that, I believe/' to 
«ise his own words, ^ tlie very slaves were ashamed 
to be seen in my company." But he was now 
amply rewarded for his sufferings in receiving the 
gratifying intelb'gence that, early on the next day, 
he would see the long-sought Niger, which the ne- 
groes called Joliba, or the (rrecU Water. At eight 
o'clock he saw the smoke over Sega. 

" As we approached the town,** he says, " I was 
fortunate enough to overtake the fugitive Kaartans, 
to whose kindness I had been so much indebted in 
my journey through Bambarra. They readily 
agreed to introduce me to the king; and we Tode 
together through some marshy ground, where, as* I 
was anxiously looking round for the river,- one of 
them called out, * Geo affiW (see the water) ; and 
looking forward, I saw with infinite pleasure the 
great object of my mission, the long-sought and ma- 
jestic Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad 
as the Thames at Westminster, and flowing slow* 
ly to the eastward. I hastened to the brinks and, 
having drank of the water, lifted up my fervent 
thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler of all things 
for having thus far crowned my endeavours with 
success." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The City of Sego.— Condort of Ihe King of liainhnrtG lowaiili 
Park— The TiaTeller's DiBlroaa, and Ihe Kindness of a Ne- 
CTO Woman lowatda liim— The King'a Ptesent lo him.— Hii 
Hrngresa Endword,— His narrow Kaiapo from a Lion.— Hit 
Arrival 31 Silla,— Hie Uesolulion not lo procood frnlhtr. 

[17B6.1 

Pabk lind ficcomplishccl one of the great olijects 
of his expedition, in penetrating lo the Niger, and 
it now l>ccamc his design lo follow the course of 
that river until he should reach the far-famed city 
of Timbuctoo. For this purpose he was desirous 
^f on interview with the King of Bambarra, and 
Bs the royal residence at Sego waa upon the south- 
ern side of the river, it was nic«ssaiy for him to 

He wailed two hours at the ferry in vain. There 
wore three different places of embarcution, and 
tliB ferrymen were very diligent and expeditious ; 
but there was a crowd of people passing over, and 
he sal down upon the bank of the river till on op- 
nortunily should oiTcr. He describes tlie city of 
lonsisting, properly speaking, of four 
towns, two on the north bank of tho Niger, called 
<Sogo Korro and Sego Boo ; and two on the south- 
ern bank, called Sego Soo Korro and Sego Sco 
Korro. The houses were built ofclay, of a square 
form, with iiat roofs ; and some of them had two 
Woi-ios, and many were v)Vi\Vt'««.ftWi. "iN\ft ■asssi- 
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bcr of inhabitants he estimates at 30,000. ^ The 
view of this extensive city," he says, " the numer- 
ous canoes upon the river, the crowded population, 
and the cultivated state of tlie surrounding coun. 
try, formed altogether a prospect of civilization and 
magnificence which I little expected to find in the 
bosom of Africa." 

While Park was waiting to cross the river, the 
people who had crossed carried information to the 
king that a white man was waiting for a passage, 
and coming to see him. One of the chief men was 
directly sent over to tell our traveller that he must 
not presume to cross till he received the royal per- 
mission ; and the messenger therefore advised him 
to lodge for the night at a neighbouring village. 
When Park reached this village, he found that no 
one would give him shelter. " I was regarded," 
he says, '^ with astonishment and fear, and was 
obliged to sit all day without victuals in the shade 
of a tree ; and the night threatened to be very un- 
comfortable, for the wind rose, and there was great 
appearance of a heavy rain ; and the wild beasts 
are so very numerous in the neighbourhood, that [ 
ahould have been under the necessity of climbing 
up the tree and resting among the branches. 
But from this forlorn expedient he was happily 
saved by the humanity of a poor woman, whose 
kindness and benevolence towards him he has re- 
corded in touching language. 

" About sunset," he says, " as I was preparing 

to pass the night in this manner, and had turned 

my horse loose that he might g/azc at liberty, a 

woman, returning from the labours of the field, 

stopped to observe me ; and, peTce\Vvcv^\!waX\'«%a 

ureary and ici'JCtcd, inquired \nXo m^ «^.V.\i3d)^^\K 
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wUicli I briefly explained to her ; wiiereupon, willi 
I looks of great compasaiwu, slie took up my saddle 
and bridle, and told me to follow her. Finding 
' lliat 1 waa very hungry, she eaid that she would 
procure me aomelbing to eat ; she accordingly 
went out, and returned in a short time with a very 
fine Aali, which, liuving caused to be half broiled 
upon some embera, alio gave me some supper. 
Tlio rites of hospitality being thua performed to- 
wards tt straDger in distreas, my worthy benefac- 
trcas (pointing to the mat, and telling me I might 
sleep there without apprehension) cailed to the fe- 
male part of her family, who had stood gazing at me 
I all llie while in fixed astoniahment, to resume their 
I task of spinning cotton, in which they continued to 
y employ themselves great paj't of the night. They 
lightened their labour by songs, one of whicli waa 
mposed extempore ; tor I was myself the subject 
it. It was sung by one of the young women, 
: rest joining in a sort of chorus. The air was 
l-8weet and plaintive, and the words literally tmna. 
I were these : ' Tho winds roared, and tho 
3 fell. The poor wliite man, faint and weary, 
e and sat under our tree. He has no mother 
to bring him milk ; no wife to grind his corn.' 
Chorus, ' Let us pity the white man : no mother has 
he,' &c. Trifling as this recital may appear to 
tho reader, to a person in my situalion tbe cir- 
cumstance was affecting in the liighest degree. I 
was oppressed with aucb unexpected kindness, 
and sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning 1 
presented my compassionate landlady with two of 
the four brass buttons which remained on my w&ist> 
coat, the only recompense V oiA4 TOaVa\*i\" 
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After Park had been two days at this village, a 
messenger arrived from King Mansong, announcing 
the monarch's pleasure that he should depart forth- 
with from the vicinity of Sego, and presenting him 
with a bag of five thousand kowries,* as '^Man* 
song wished to relieve a white man in distress;*' 
the messenger added, that he had orders, if Park's 
intentions were really to proceed to Jenn6, to guide 
him as far as Sansanding. Our traveller was at 
first puzzled to account for this behaviour of the 
king ; he had aflerward, however, reason to believe 
that Mansong would have admitted him to an inter- 
view at Scgo, but was apprehensive of not being 
able to protect liim against the blind and inveterate 
malice of the Moorish inhabitants. 

His new guide spoke strongly to Inm of the dan- 
gers which he would incur in advancing farther to 
the eastward ; telling him that Jenn6, though nom- 
inally a part of the Bambarran dominions, was in 
fact a city of the Moors ; that the places beyond it 
were in a still greater degree under their influence ; 
and that Timbuctoo, ♦'the great object of his 
search," was altogether in the possession of that 
savage and merciless people, who allowed no Chris- 
tian to live there-f But Park's enterprise was of 

* These are small shells, which pass current as money in the 
interior of Africa; Park reckoned two hundred and- fifty ci 
them as equal to one shilling sterling: where provisions were 
cheap, one hundred would purchase a day's food for hiipself anfl 
corn for his horse. 

t Park was afterward told by a venerable old negro, that 
when he first visited Timbuctoo, he took up lodgings at a sort 
of public inn, the landlord of which, when he conducted him 
into his hut, spread ti mat upon the floor and laid a rope upon if, 
saying, '* If you are a Mussulman, you are my friendj sit dowii ; 
but if you are a Kafir, you are roy sVa^e, wv^N^iXk \.\n\% TQ\je I 
tvUI lead you to markiet." 
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a remarkably enduring cfaaracler ; " 1 had now ad- 
vanced," he says, "too far tu think of returning to 
the westward on auth vague and uncertain infor- 
mation, and determined to proceed." 

On the evening of the 24th he reached Sansan- 
dins, having passed on the way a large town, call- 
ed Kahba, situated in ihe midst of a beautiful and 
higiily cultivated coimUy, "having a greater ro- 
aemblanco to the centre of England than to wbal 
he should have supposed had been the middle of 
Africa." The people were everywhere employed 
in collecting the fruit of the thea trees, from the 
I kernels of which ihey prepare a vegetable butter, 
m" whiter, finer, and, lo my lasle," says Park, " of a 
■Jflcher flavour than the best butler 1 ever toat- 
■ fld made from cow's milk." At Sanaanding tiit, 
Moors insisted upon his repeating the Mohammed. 
an prayers, and would have forcibly carried him lo 
the mosque for that purpose if his liindlord had not 
interposed in his belialti declaring that he was the 
king's stranger, and must not be ill-treated. About 
midnight, when the Moors had left him. Wis land- 
lord paid him a visit, and with much earnestness 
begged for a saphie. " If a Moor's saphie is good," 
said the hospitable old man, " a white man's must 
needs be better," Park readily furnished oiio ; 
" possessed," to use his own espression, '■ of all the. 
virtues he could concentrate, for it contained iht 
Lord's prayer." The pen with which it was writ- 
ten was made ofu reed, a little charcoal and gum- 
woter made a very tolerable ink, and a thin boaid 

»£mawered the purpose of paper. 
From Sanaanding he continued his course along 
thenonbcrnsidc of Uici'wct uV%Qm&^S!^%s&ssK.^ 
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from its banks. On the 28th of July, as he waa 
riding with his guide towards Modiboo, he had to 
pass through a district very much infested with 
lions. Here he saw a large animal of the camel- 
opard kind. Shortly afterward, in crossing a large 
open plain, where tharn were a few scattered bush* 
as, his guide, who wad a little way before him, 
wheeled his horse round in a moment, calling out 
something in the Foulah language. " I inquired, 
m Mandingo," says Park, " what he meant : * Wara 
billi bilW (a very large lion), said he, and made 
signs lor me to ride away. But my horse was too 
fatigued, so we rode slowly past the bush, from 
which the animal had given us alarm. Not see- 
mg anything myself, however, I thought my guide 
had been mistaken, when the Foulah suddenly put 
his hand to his mouth, exclaiming, ' Soubah an Ah 
laid r (God preserve us !) and, to my great surprise, 
I then perceived a great red lion at a short distance 
from the bush, with his head couched between his 
fore-paws. I expected he would instantly spring 
at me, and I instinctively pulled my feet from my 
stirrups to throw myself on the ground, that my 
horse might become the victim rather than myself. 
But it is probable the lion was not hungry ; for he 
quietly suffered us to pass, though we were fairly 
within his reach. My eyes were so riveted upon 
this sovereign of the beasts, that I found it impossi- 
ble to remove them, until we were at a considera- 
ble distance." 

In the evening he arrived at Modiboo, a delight- 
ful village on the banks of the Niger, commanding 
a view of the river for many miles, both to the east 
and to the west. " The smaW ^t^i^xi \^\i\\S^ Vj^ 
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peaceful retreat of some industrious Foululis, whose 
cattle are hero secure from the depredalioDS of wild 
beasts), and the majeatic breadth of the river, which 
is hero much larger than at Scgo, render the situ- 
ation one of the most enchanting in the world." 
On the following morning, as he journeyed towards 
Kea, his horse fi;ll ; and not all the exertions ol' him- 
self and his guide could place the poor animal on 
his legs again. " i sat down for some time," soya 
Rjrk, "beside ihia wayworn associaie of my od. 
ventures, but, finding him still unuble to rise, I tixik 
olf the saddle and bridle, and placed a quantity of 
grass before him. I surveyed llic poor animal as 
he lay panting on the ground with sympathetic emo- 
tion ; foi* I could not suppress the sad apprehension 
that 1 should myself, in a short tin>e, lie down and 
perish in the same manner, of fatigue and hunger. 
With this foreboding 1 left my poor horse, and with 
great reluctance followed my guide on foot along 
the banks of ilie river until about noon, when we 
reached Keo, which I found to be nothing mori? 
than a small iishing village." 

From Kea he was conveyed down the river in a 
fishing canoe as far as Moorzan, on the nurthcin 
bank, whence he crossed over to the large town of 
Silia on the opposite side. Here he remained un- 
der a tree, surrounded by hundreds of people, till 
(lark, when he was permitted, after much entreaty, 
to enter tlie dooty's baloon.* His lodging, however, 
was very damp, and dnringthe night he had n smart 
paroxysm of fever, In this distressing situation he 
came lo tlio resolution gf not proceeding fiiuli'" 
eastward. 

• A iDjrn in which aUtngen ti 
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^ Wora down by sickness, exhausted with hungef 
and fatigue, half naked, and without any article of. 
value by which 1 might procure provisions, clothes, 
or lodgings, I began to reflect seriously on my sit. 
uation. I was now convinced, by painful .experi- 
ence, that the obstacles to my farther progress were 
insurmountable ; the tropical rains were already 
set in with all their violence ; the rice-grounds and 
swamps were everywhere overflowed, and, in a few 
days more, travelling of every kind, unless by wa- 
ter, would be completely obstructed. The kowries 
which remained of the King of Bambarra's present 
were not suflicient to enable me to hire a canoe for 
any great distance ; and I had but little hopes of 
subsisting by charity in a country where the Moors 
have such influence. But, above all, I perceived 
that I was advancing more and more within the 
power of those merciless fanatics ; and from my 
reception both at Sego and Sansanding, I was ap- 
prehensive that, in attempting to reach even Jenn6 
(unless under the protection of some man of con- 
sequence among them, which I had no means of 
obtaining), I should sacrifice my life to no purpose ; 
for my discoveries would perish with me. The 
prospect either way was gloomy. In returning to 
the Gambia, a journey on foot of many hundred 
miles presented itself to my contemplation, through 
regions and countries unknown. Nevertheless, 
this seemed to be the only alternative, for I saw 
mevitable destruction in attempting to proceed to 
the eastward. With this conviction on my mind* 
I hope my readers will acknowledge that I did right 
j'/i going no farther. I had made every effort to 
execute my mission in its fuWesl exXeivX. >«\v\q>s\ ^x>\ 
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dunce codd Justify. Had there been the most dis- 
tKDt prospect of a successful termiatttioa, neither 
the unavoidable hardships of tlie journey, nor the 
dangers of a second captivity, should have forced 
Fnc to desist. This, however, necessity compelled 
me to do ; and, whatever may be the opinion of 
my general readers on this point, it afforda mc in- 

I expressible salisfiiction, lliat my honourable employ- 
era have been pleased, since my return, to exprcsa 
their full approbation of my conduct." 
1 
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tno6.] 
Pabk began to return westward on the 30lh of 
July, retracing his steps along the northern bank of 
the river towards Sego. At Modiboo he recovered 
his horse. Ho was conversing with the dooty 
ihero, when he heard a horse neigh in one of the 
huts ; the facetious magislrolQ asked him, with a 
smile, if he knew who was speaking to him, and 
then informed him that his horse was still alive, Qj\d 
Krmeiviiat recovered. TW^io^'Ma ol waVtwi-^^ 
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ier was much impeded by the heavy rains ; at ona 
town he was detained three days, as it rainod with 
such violence that no person could venture out of 
doors. The country adjacent to the river was so 
deluged, that he was frequently in danger of losing 
the road : he had to wade '^ across the savannahs 
for miles together, knee-deep in water," and even 
breast-deep across some swamps. As he advan- 
ced, a fresh source of apprehension disclosed itself; 
reports prevailed that he had come to Bambarra as 
a spy. Every one seemed to shun him, and he was 
informed that King Mansong had sent out people to 
apprehend him. 

This intelligence made him resolve to avoid Se- 
go, but it also perplexed him much as to his fu- 
ture course. He says that he sometimes had 
thoughts of swimming his horse across the Niger, 
and going to the southward for Cape Coast;* but 
reflecting that he had ten days to travel before he 
reached Kong, and afterward an extensive coun- 
try to traverse, inhabited by various nations, with 
whose language and manners he was totally un- 
acquainted, he relinquished that scheme, and judg- 
ed that he should better answer the purpose of his 
mission by proceeding to the westward along the 
Niger, endeavouring to ascertain how far the rivei 
was navigable in that direction. 

On the 13th of August he passed Sego, having 
made a detour to avoid it ; and instead of here quit- 
ting the Niger, and striking off into the route by 
which he had advanced to it, he continued his 
course up the river along its northern bank. In 
his progress he encountered dangers and hardships 

♦ The chief English stallon ot\ iVveGoV^i Cotat 
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Blinilur la lliosc »Iiidi lie liad ulreaily experien- 
ced In sucii abuuduncc, t'rorji Llie iKitnral iliflicuIlii'H 
Af the country iii this wet aeosun, aui from the in. 
hospitality of the people. The Niger had risen to 
each a height as to overflow great part of the flnt 
land on both sides, and assume the appearance ol 
on extensive lake ; and from the muddjness of the 
water it was difficult to discern its depth. In cro.ss- 
uig one swamp, his horse, being up to the bully in 
water, slipped suddeuly into a deep pit, and was nl- 
most drowned before his feet could be disengaged 
IVom the stiff cloy at ihe bottom. Three several 
times, iti the short space of ten days, he had to 
swim over deep creeks of the river with his liorse's 
bridle between his teeth ; and so full of mud was 
the roud, that he speaks of thn washing whlcli his 
clothes got from the rait), and T>ie heavy dew in the 
high grass, as "sometimes pleasint, and oftentimes 
necessary." His notes and menoranda were se- 
cured from injury in the crown of his hat. 

The koierics with which the generosity of King 
Mansong bad supplied him, sometimes procured 
lini slender accommodation ; yet foi tlirce success- 
ive days ho subsisted entirely on rsw corn. At 

. one time he was forced to sit alone ui<der the bcn- 
_ Iree, exposed to the wind and rain of a violent 
tornado till midnight ; and then he wa! permitted 
to sleep upon some wet grass in the corner of a 

I couti On another occasion, the surly inhabitants 
I small village refused to admit him , but as 
s were very numerous in thn neighbourhood, 
mid he had frequently, in the course of the doy, 
observed the impression of their feel on th^ rood. 

L he resolved not toprocaa' SatVlnaT'toA^^'^^V '^■' 
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coniiugly, having collected some grass lor lita 
liorse, he lay down under a tree by the gate. 

^ About ten o'clock," he says, ^ I heard the hoU 
low roar of a lion at no great distance, and attempt- 
ed to open the gate ; but the people from within 
told me that no person roust attempt to open the 
gate without the dooty's permission. I be^ed 
them to inform the dooty that a lion was approach* 
ing the village, and I hoped he would allow me to 
come within the gate. I waited for an answer to 
this message with great anxiety ; for the lion kept 
prowling round the village, and once advanced so 
very near me that I heard him rustling among the 
grass, and climbed the tree for safety. About mid. 
night, the dooty, with some of his people, opened 
the gate and desired me to come in. They were 
convinced, they said, that I was not a Mool^; for 
no Moor ever waited any time at the gate of a vil. 
iage without cursing the inhabitants." 

At the town of Koolikorro, he lodged at the 
house of a merchant who had travelled to many 
places in the Great Desert, but whose knowledge 
of the world had not lessened that superstitious 
confidence in saphies and charms which he had 
imbibed in his earlier years, " When he heard," 
says Park, " that I was a Christian, he immediate- 
1 y thought of procuring a saphie ; and for this pur- 
pose brought out his walha, or writing-board, as. 
suring me that he would dress me a supper of rice 
if I would write him a saphie to protect him from 
wicked men. The proposal was of too great con- 
sequence to me to be refused ; I therefore wrote 
the board full, from top to bottom, on both sides ; 
and my landlord, to be cetlam o^Wnw^^l^^^Vc^^^ 
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L [urc<! (if the charm, washed the writiag from tha 
f board into a calabash with a Httle water, and, ha.v. 
g said a few prayers over it, drank this powerful 
r dmught ; afler which, lest a single word should es- 
cape, Iw licked the board till it was quite dry. A 
aaphie-writer was a man of loo great consequence 
to he long concealed : tho important information 
was carried to the dooty, who sent his aon with 
I half a sheet of writing-paper, desiring me to write 
I a ttaphiila aaphie (a charm to procure wealth). 
I He brought me, as a preseol, some meal and milk ; 
and when 1 had finished the aaphie. and read it lo 
him with an audible voice, he seemed highly satis- 
fied with his bargain, and promised to bring me 
early in the morning some milk for my breakfast. 
When I had finished my supper of rice and salt, i 
laid myself down upon a bullock s hide, and slept 
very quietly until morning, this being the first good 
meal and refreshing sleep that 1 had enjoyed for n 
long time." 

The limit of Park's progress along the Niger, 
lowards the westward, or up the I'lver, was tlic 
town of Bammakoo, near which lie passed some 
rajiida, of such strength that " it would," ho thinks, 
1 "have been a matter of great dtfiiculty for any En. 
I ropean boat to have crossed tho stream." He 
\ reached that town on the 23d of August, and there 
became aware of such serious obstinictions to his 
further progress along tho Niger that he struck off 
into a new route, which still conveyed him west- 
ward, but at some distance from the river. He 
passed the night of the 24th at the " romantic vil- 
lage" of Koomi, and on tho following morning de- 
pstted for Sibidooloo, la tom^oKg ^\^ ^^w^ ^iws^- 
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iierds. But before he reached his destination, an 
adventure befell him which reduced him to a still 
lower stage of misery than he had yet reached. 

" It was about eleven o'clock," he says, " as I 
stopped to drink a little water at a rivulet (my 
companions being about a quarter of a mile before 
me), that I heard some people calling to each other, 
and presently a loud screaming, as from a pel'son 
in great distress. I immediately conjectured that 
a lion had taken one of the shepherds, and mounted 
my horse to have a better view of what had hap- 
pened. The noise, however, ceased, and I rode 
slowly towards the place from whence I thought it 
had proceeded, calling out, but without receiving 
any answer. In a little time, however, I perceived 
one of the shepherds lying among the long grass 
near the road; and though I could perceive no 
blood upon him, I concluded he was dead. But 
when I came close to him, he whispered me to stop, 
telling me that a party of armed men had seized 
upon his companion, and shot two arrows at him- 
self as he was making his escape. I stopped to 
consider what route to take, and, looking round, 
saw at a little distance a man sitting upon the 
stump of a tree : I distinguished, also, the heads of 
six or seven more sitting among the grass, with 
muskets in their hands. I had no hopes of esca 
ping, and therefore determined to ride forward to 
wards them. As I approached them, I was in 
hopes they were elephant-hunters, and, by way of 
opening the conversation, inquired if they had shot 
anything ; but, without returning an answer, one of 
them ordered me to dismount , and then, as if rec- 
oUecting himselff waved with YiVa YwxxA tot tv\^ Xa 
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ed. I accordingly rode past, and had with 
difficulty croaseda deep rivulet, when I lieard 
a'mobody ' holloa !' and, looking behind, saw those 
hod laken for elephant-huntera running after me, 
and calling out to me (a turn back. I atoppedun- 
lil tliey were all come up, when they inrormed me 
Ihal the King of the Foulaha had sent them on pur- 
pose to bring me, my horae, and everything that 
belonged to me, to Fcn.'jadoo ; and that therefore I 
must turn baclt, and go along with them. Without 
hesitating a moment, I turned round and followed 
them, and wb travelled together near a (loarter of 
a mile without exchangiug a word ; when, cooiiog 
to a dark place in the wood, one of them said, in 
ihe Mandingo language, ' This place will do ;' and 
immediately snatched my hat from my head. 
-Though I was by no means free from npprehenaion, 
" et I resolved to show as few signs of tear as pos. 
ibie, and therefore told them that, unless my hut 
raa returned to me, I should proceed no farther. 
But, before I had time to receive an answer, another 
drew his knife, and, seizing upon a metal button 
which remained upon my waistcoat, cut it off and 
put it in his pocket. Their intentions were now 
obvious ; and I thought that the easier they were 
permitted to rob mo of everytliing, the less 1 had 
to fear. I therefore allowed them to search my 
pockets without resistance, and exaraino every part 
of my apparel, which they did with the most scru- 
pulous exactness. But observing that I had one 
waistcoat under another, they insisted that I should 
cast them both off; and at last, to make sure work, 
they stiippcd me quite naked. Kvea iw^ Wi,t. 
hoofs (though the 8o\e ot one ol >iift'avw^'fc'Ci&^^'» 
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my loot with a broken bridle-rein) were minutely 
inspected. While they were examining the plun- 
der, I begged them, with great earnestness, to re- 
turn my pocket compass ; but when I pointed it 
out to them, as it was lying on the ground, one of 
the banditti, thinking I was about to take it up, 
cocked his musket, and swore that he would lay 
me dead upon the spot if I presumed to put a hand 
upon it. After this, some of them went away with 
my horse, and the remainder stood considering 
whether they should leave me quite naked, or allow 
me something to shelter me from the sun. Hu- 
manity at last prevailed: they returned me the 
worst of the two shirts and a pair of trousers ; 
and, as they went away, one of them threw back 
my hat, in the crown of which I kept my memo- 
randums ; and this was probably the reason he did 
not wish to keep it. 

" After tliey were gone," continues Park, " I sat 
for some time looking around me with amazement 
and terror. Whichever way I turned, nothing ap- 
peared but danger and difficulty. I saw myself in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the 
rainy season, naked and alone, surrounded by sav- 
age animals, and men still more savage. I was 
five hundred miles from the nearest European set- 
tlement. All these circumstances crowded at once 
on my recollection, and I confess that my spirits be- 
gan to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, 
and that I had no alternative but to lie down and 
perish. The influence of religion, however, aided 
and supported me. I reflected that no human pru- 
dencG or foresight could possibly have averted my 
pressnt sufferings. I was indeed ^ sXt^w^^x \tl % 
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1 Uraiigu land, yet I stili was under llja protecting 
eye of that Providence wlio has condescended to 
call himself the stranger'a friend. At this moment, 
painful aa my reflections were, the estraordinary 
I beauty of a small moas in fructification irresistit§- 
k caught my eye, I mention this to show from what 
I trifling circumalances ihe mind will sometimes de- 
r rive consolation ; for though the whole plant wna 
not larger than the top of one of my Angers, I 
could not contemplate the delicate conformation oi 
its roots, leaves, and capaula without admiration. 
Can that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of 
the world, a tiling which appears of so small im- 
portance, look with unconcern upon the situation 
and sufferings of creatures formed after his own 
image ? Surely not < RoSeclions like these would 
not allow me to despair. I started up, and, disre- 
garding both hunger and fatigue, travelled forward, 
assured that relief was at hand ; and 1 was not dis 
appointed." 

In a short time he overtook the two shcpherda 

with whom he had left Koomi; and at sunset he 

entered the town of Sibidooloo, where ho mot with 

I a very kind reception from the mansa,* or chief 

I man. " Sit down," said the magistrate, taking his 

[ pipe from his mouth, after having listened to the 

Recount of the robbery, and tossing up lite siticve 

of his clonk with an indignant air ; " sit down ; you 

• JlfaiiM ueiislly signififla kinr; bal in the republicBn, nr, 
ralher, oligaichicsl Blflle of Mflndiiigo, in which Sibirtooloo li 

P«ri nippoiws the Mandingoea. BirEad; meal'oned, d) bare aa 
fUisUr emigrated from this stale . 
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shall have everything restored to you; I have 
sworn it." And then, turning to an attendant, he 
added, ** Give the white man a draught of water ; 
and, with the first light of morning, go over the 
hills and inform the dooty of Bammakoo that a 
poor white man, the King of Bambarra's stranger, 
has been robbed by the King of Fooladoo's peo- 
ple." 

At Sibidooloo Park remained two days ; he then 
proceeded to Wonda, the mansa requesting him to 
remain there a few days, until he heard some ac- 
count of his horse and clothes. Our traveller was 
very anxious to receive his clothes, as the little rai- 
ment which he had upon him did not protect him 
from the sun by day or from the dews and mosche- 
toes by night. He suffered, too, at this period very 
seriously from sickness ; for his health had been 
greatly declining ever since the commencement of 
the rainy season. As he was sitting naked in tho 
shade, while his only shirt, " worn thin like a piece 
of muslin," was drying on a bush, the fever attack- 
ed him with alarming violence ; and, during each 
of the nine days that he remained at Wonda, it 
regularly returned. 

A great scarcity of provisions prevailed at this 
time in the country through which Park was trav- 
elling ; and of the severity with which it pressed 
upon the poor people, he records a melancholy illus- 
t rat ion during his stay at Wonda. Every evening 
he observed five or six women come to the mansa'a 
house, and receive each of them a certain quantity 
of corn. " As I knew," says Park, " how valua- 
We this article was at this juncture, I inquired of the 
mansa whether he mainlaiued v\vo^^ ^ockt ^Nwcftfc^ 
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from pure bounty, or whclhcr lie expected a return 
when the harvest should be gathered in. ' Observe 
that boy,' said he, pointing to a fine child, about live 
years of age ; ' his mother has sold him to mc for 
forty days' provision for herself aiid the rest of lier 
family ; 1 have bought another boy in tho same 
manner.' Good God ! thought I, what must a mo- 
ther suffer before she sells her own child ! I could 
cot get this melancholy subject out of my mind ; 
Hnii the next night, when the women came (or their 
allowance, I desired the boy lo point out to mc his 
mother, which he did. Slie was much emaciated, 
but had nothing cruel or savage in her counte- 
nance i and, when she had received her corn, ahe 
came and talked to her son with as much cheer- 
1 fulness as if he had been still under her care," 
' On the 6th of September our traveller recovered 
his horse and clothes. As the poor animal, being 
reduced lo a mere skeleton, would have been use- 
less to him on such roads as he had to journey 
I over, Park made a present of him to his landlord, 
I who gave him in return a spear, and a leather 
i bag for his clotlics ; tho saddle and bridle he sent 
to the mansa of Sibidooloo. He quitted Wonda 
on the eih, and travt-iied with more ease than be- 
fore, " having converted his half boots into ean- 
I dais." On the lltii he hurt his ankle very much; 
I and on the 17th he was forced to lie down lliree 
I times, " being very faint and sickly," as he as- 
I cendcd a high, rocky hill, over whicli the road led 
I to Mansia. " The mansa of lliia town," says Park, 
I "had the character of being very inhospitable; he, 
I however, sent me a little corn for my au^;^JM,'iM^ 
Ldcmaoded something iaicViTii*, ^wi ■«Ve».\-Bara^ 
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red liim that I had nothing of value in my posses 
sion, he told me (as if in jest) that my white skin 
would not defend me if I told him lies. He then 
showed me the hut wherein I was to sleep, but took 
away my spear, saying that it should be returned 
to me in the morning. This trifling circumstance, 
when joined to the character I had heard of the 
man, made me rather suspicious of him ; and I pri- 
vately desired one of the inhabitants of the place, 
who had a bow and quiver, to sleep in the same hut 
with me. About midnight I heard somebody ap. 
proach the door, and, observing the moonlit' Ijt 
strike suddenly into the hut, I started up, and saw 
a man stepping cautiously over the threshold. I 
immediately snatched up the negro's bow and quiv- 
er, the rattling of which made the man withdraw ; 
and my companion, looking out, assured me that it 
was the mansa himself, and advised me to keep 
awake until the morning. I closed the door, and 
placed a large piece of wood behind it, and was 
wondering at this unexpected visit, when somebody 
pressed so hard against the door that the negro 
could scarcely keep it shut. But when I called to 
him to open the door, the intruder ran off as be- 
fore." 

Starting at daylight on the 19th, before this in. 
hospitable mansa was awake. Park arrived in the 
aflernoon at the small town of Kamalia, and was 
conduciad to the house of a bushreen, named Kar- 
fa Taura, who was collecting a coffle of slaves, with 
a view to sell them to the Europeans on the Gam- 
bia as soon as the rains should be o\ er. Karfa 
was sitting in his baloon, surrounded by several 
Slatees, who proposed to join the coffle. He was 
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reading lo them from an Arabic book ; and he in- 
quired, with a smiio, if our traveller understood it. 
Beii^ answered in the negative, he desired one ol* 
the Slateos to fetch the little curious booli, wliich 
had been brought from tile West country. " On 
ODcning tliis small volume," saya Park, " I was sur- 
prised and delighted to find it our Book of Com. 
mon Prayer, and Karfa, expressed great joy tu hear 
that I could read it; for some of tlie Slalcea, who 
had seen the Europeans upon the coast, observing 
llie colour of ray skio (which had now become 
very yellow from sickness), my long beard, rag- 
ged clothes, and extreme poverty, were unwilling 
to admit that I was a while man, and told Earfa 
that they suspected that I was some Arabian in 
disguise. Karfa, however, perceiving that I could 
read this book, had no doubt concerning me ; and 
kindly promised me every assistance in bis pow- 

This benevolent man soon made Park aware of 
the insuperable obstaclea to his farther progress, 
alone, at such a season of the year, and recom- 
mended him to slay and accompany thccollle. Our 
traveller pointed out hia inability to support himself 
in the mean while. Karfa then looked at him wilh 
great earnestness, and inquired if he could eat the 
common victuals of the country ; if so, he should 
have plenty of them, and a hut to sleep in until the 
rains were over ; and, on reaching the Gambia, he 
might make what return he thought proper. Park 
asked if the value of one prime slave would he a 
sufficient repayment ; Karfa answered in the affirm* 
6'ive, and at once ordered a hut to be got ready. 

" Thus," snys our traveller, " was I delivered i^ 
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the friendly care of this benevolent negro fronn a 
situation truly deplorable. Distress and famine 
pressed hard upon me ; I had before me the gloomy 
wilds of Jallonkadoo, where the traveller sees no 
habitation for five successive days. I had observed 
at a distance the rapid course of the river Kokoro 
I had almost marked out the place where I was 
doomed, I thought, to perish, when this friendly ne- 
gro stretched out his hospitable hand for my relief." 
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Park's stay at Kamalia lasted seven months, 
throughout which he was treated with great kind- 
ness. But in the early part of this period his suf- 
ferings were very severe ; so long as the rains con- 
tinued and the country remained wet, his fever nev- 
er left him ; and even afterward he was for some 
time in so debilitated a condition that he could 
scarcely stand upright. At length, however, he 
found himself in a state of convalescence, " towards 
which," he says, ** the benevolent and simple man. 
ners of the negroes, and the j)erusal of Karfa's 1>* 
tie volime, greatly contributed." 
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The small tgwn of Karaalia, in wliich Park thus 
became damcsticatcd for so many months, is eiiu- 
ated at the foot of some rocky hitla, from which the 
inhabitants coUcct gold in considerable quantities : 
we liave given a view of it in the accompanying 
engraving. Park found the Bushreens, or Moham. 
mcdanpart of the population, living apart from the 
Kafirs, or pagan negroes ; the former having built 
their huts in a scattered manner at a short distance 
from tlie town. There was a place set apart for 
the Mohammedans to perform their devotions in ; 
they gave to it the name of mismra, or mosque; 
but it was, in fact, nothing more than a square piece 
of ground, made level, and surrounded with the 
trunks of trees, and having a small projection to- 
wards the east, wiicrc the marraboo, or priest, stood 
when ho called the people to prayers. Mostjues of 
this construction are very common among the Mo. 
hammedan negroes ; but, as they have neither a 
roof nor walls, they can be used only in fine weallt- 
er. When it rains, the ceremonies of devotion arc 
performed in the huts. The general arrangement 
of the town will be easily understood from an in- 
spection of the engraving. The render will per. 
cejve in the view, on the left hand, a furnace in 
active operation ; it represents one which, during 
Park's stay at Kamalia, was constantly used for the 
smelting of iron ore. Of tiiis branch of African 
industry we shall speak bcreaf\er. 

In the middle of December Karfa left Kamalja 
lor a month on business ; and during his absence 
our tfnix'ller was intrusted to the care of a "good 
old bushreen," named Fankooma, who acted aa 
•choolmaster to the young people of Kamalia. In 
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this interval Park employed himself in collecting 
much valuable information concerning the climate 
and productions of this part of Africa ; the habits 
and pursuits of the natives, and the most important 
branches of African commerce. 

Throughout the whole of his journey, Park found 
the climate, in general, extremely hot ; a circum- 
stance not at all surprising, when we consider that 
his route lay between the twelfth and sixteenth 
degrees of latitude, and that no part of the coun- 
try which he traversed was, properly speaking, 
mountainous. All's camp at Bcnown was the 
place at which he found the heat most intense and 
oppressive ; how severely it was there felt we have 
already mentioned. In the hilly districts the at- 
mosphere was at all times comparatively cool. 
About the middle of June begin the tomadoeSf 
which are violent gusts of wind, accompanied by 
thunder and rain. These usher in what is called 
the rainy season^ which continues until the month 
of December, and is marked at its termination, as 
at its commencement, by violent tornadoes. Du- 
ring the period of the rainy season the prevailing 
winds are from the southwest ; after its close, they 
blow from the northeast during the remainder of 
the year. 

The northeast wind, blowing constantly after 
the r^iny season, soon produces a wonderful change 
in the face of the country. The grass becomes 
dry and withered, the rivers subside very rapidly, 
and many of the trees shed their leaves. It is 
from the northeast that the harmattan blows ; this 
is a dry and parching wind, accompanied by a thick, 
smoky haze, through which the sun appr.ars of a 
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dull red colour. This wind, in its progress to- 
wurds the countries which Park visited, passes 
over the Sahara or Great Desert, and is said thus 
to acquire eo strong an attraction to humidity, 
that it parches up everything exposed to its cur. 
rent. Yet it ia reckoned very salutary, particu- 
larly to Europeans, who generally recover their 
health during its coniiuuunce. " I experienced," 
flays Park, " immediate relief from sickness, both 
at Dr. Laidley's and at Kamalia, during the liar, 
matlan. Indeed, the air during the rainy season 
is so loaded with moisture, that clothea, shoes, 
trunks, and everything that is not close to the fire, 
become damp and mouldy; and the inhabitants 
may be said to live in a sort of vapour-bath. 
But tlds dry wind braces up the solids which were 
before relaxed, gives a cheerful How of spirits, and 
is even pleasant to respiration. Its ill effects arc, 
that it produces chaps in the lips, and afflicts many 
nf the natives with sore eyes." 

The negroes have a practice of setting the 
grass on fire when it is sufficiently dry ; but in 
tfie Moorish countries this is not allowed, as it is 
upon the withered stubble that the Moors feed iheir 
cattle until the relorn of the rains. Park describes 
the burning of the grass in Manding as exhibiting 
a scene of terrific grandeur. " In th» middle of 
the nighl," he says, " I could see tho plains and 
mountains, as far as my eye could reach, varic^. 
led with lines of fire ; and the light reflected on ihe 
sky made the heavens appear in a blaze. In the 
daytime pillars of smoke were seen in every di- 
rection ; while the birds ofprey were observed hotf. 
hUing round tho conflagration, and pouncing d 
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upon the snakes, lizards, and other reptiles which 
attempted to escape from the flames. This annual 
burning is soon followed by a fresh and sweet ver- 
dure, and the country is thereby rendered more 
healthful and pleasant."* 

♦ In the region of the " Far West," in North America, a vast 
extent of prairie ground is annually overrun by fire, the result 
sometimes of accident, but generally of design. ** The Indian," 
says the American traveller, Mr. Keating, ** frequently sets the 

Crairies on fire, in order to distract the pursuit of his enemies 
y the smoke, or to destroy all trace of his passage ; to keep 
the country open, and thus invite the buffalo to it ; to be able 
to see and chase his game with more facility ; as a means of 
communicating intelligence to a distance; with a view to give 
notice to his friends of his approach, or to warn them of the 
presence of an enemy. The traders often burn the prairies with 
the same view." Park represents the burning of the grass in 
Manding as beneficial ; on the other hand, the burning of the 
American prairies is considered by Mr. Keating as ** destroying 
all the vegetable matter, and tending to keep the ground in an 
impoverished state." The season of prairie burning is termed 
the ** Indian Summer," the practice having originated with the 
Indians. Asa parallel to Park's account of the burning of the 
grass in Mandmg, we quote the following: description of an 
** Indian Summer" from a writer upon America. "The season 
called the Indian Summer, and which here commences in Octo- 
ber by a dark, thick, hazy atmosphere, is caused by millions of 
acres, for thousands of miles round, being in a wide-spreading, 
fiaming, blazing, smoking fire, rising up through wood and prairie, 
hill and dale, to the tops of low shrubs and high trees, which are 
kindled by a coarse, thick, long prairie grass and dying leaves, 
at every point of the compass, and far beyond the foot of civili- 
zation, darkening the air, heavens, and earth, over the whole 
extent of the northern part to the Southern Continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ; and, in the neighbourhoods contiguous 
to the all-devouring conflagration, filling the whole horizon with 
yellow, palpable, tangible smoke, ashes, and vapour, which af- 
fect the eyes of man and beast, and obscure the sun, moon, and 
stars for many days ; or until the winter rains descend to quench 
the fire, and putge the thick, ropy air, which is seen, tasted, 
handled, and felt."* 

* The American reader cannot Tail or being amused with tliis very/on- 
ci/ul account of tlie '* Indian Summer;" scarcely less ranciAii than the 
Indian belieC that they are indebled fur this guniul searoii lo soft and 
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Of tbe population sf ibe countries ihrojgh wlkicl. 
Ilw passed. Park says, that, consideriug llie e.xlctU 
P and fertility of tlie soil, and the ease with which 
T lands are obtained, it cannot be reckoned very 
great. Many extensive and beautiful districts were 
entirely destitute of inhabitants, and, in general, the 
borders of tbe different kingdoms were cither thin- 
'y peopled or quite deserted. The swampy banks 
of the Gambia, the Senegal, and other rivers to- 
wards the coast, being unhealthy, are unfavourable 
to the increase of population. It is, perhaps, on 
account of their superior salubrity tliat the coun- 
tries of the interior are more thickly peopled than 
the maritime district ; for all the negro nations that 
fell under Park's observation, though divided into ix 
number of petty independent stales, subsist chiefly 
by the same niuans, live nearly in the same tem- 
perature, luid possess a wonderful similarity of dis- 
position. 

CoDcerning ihe character of the African nations 
which Park visited, an opinion may be formed from 
the account of his travels. The most prominent 
defect which he obscrveJ in il was an insurmount- 
able propensity to slealiDg, at least from him ; and 
L the reader wilt hereai^er lind, that this propensity 
I was more fully developed in Park's second journey 
I than in his first. As some counterbalance to this 
defect, our traveller notices in high terms the dis- 
interested charity and tender solicitude with which 
many of these poor heathens (from the sovereign 
of Sego to the poor women who received him at 
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different times into their cottages when he was per* 
ishing of hunger) sympathized with him in his suf. 
ferings, relieved his distresses, and contributed to 
his safety. To the female part of the population 
this acknowledgment is more especially rendered. 
Among the men, *' the hardness of avarice in somCf 
and the blindness of bigotry in others, had closed 
up the avenues to compassion ; but I do not recol- 
lect," continues Park, " a single instance of hard- 
heartedness towards me in the women. In all my 
wanderings and wretchedness I found them uni- 
formly kind and compassionate."* 

In the information which Park communicates 
with regard to the religious opinions of the negroes, 
there is little to excite our interest. He tells ua 
that, having conversed with all ranks and conditions 
upon the subject of their faith, he can pronounce, 
without the smallest shadow of doubt, that the be- 
lief of one God, and of a future state of reward 
and punishment, is entire and universal among 
them. The painful fact is, however, but too well 
established, that this benighted people are the vic- 
tims of credulity and superstition. The bushreens, 
of course, practise the observances of the Moham- 
medan faith : the only occasion upon which the 
kafirs or pagan natives offer up a prayer to the 
Supreme Being is the first appearance of the new 
moon. They then say a short prayer, which is 
pronounced in a whisper, and the purport of which 
is to give thanks to God for his kindness through- 

* How beautifully does this exemplify^ what has been said 
by an American writer, that ** The sensibilities and affectiODS 
are the strength of woman's nature ;" that " Feeling is the fii 
▼ourite element of her soul ;" that " She has an instinctive tyiii* 
pathy with the tender, the generous, and the pure.'* — Am, JBd, 
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Ihe existence of tlic past moon, and to seek 4 
continuance of liis favour during tliat of llie new 
one. The kafira look upon the Deity aa tlie crea- 
ir and preserver of nil things ; hut, in general, 
icy consider him as a Being so rsmole, and of so 
:alted a nature, lliat it is idle to imagine timt the 
eble supplication of wretched mortals can reverse 
*flio decrees and change the purposca of unerring 
"Wisdom, if they are asked, then, why it is that 
they do offer up u prayer on the appearance of a 
new moon, their answer is, that custom has made 
it necessary ; that they do it because their fathers 
did it before them. " Such," esclainia Park, " is 
the blindness of unassisted nature ! The concerns 
of Ihia world, they believe, are committed by ihe 
Almighty to llie superintendence and direction of 
suliordinale spirlls, over whom they suppose that 
certain magical ceremonies have great influence, 
A white fowl suspended to the branch of a partic- 
ular tree ; a snake's bead, or a few handfuls of 
t'ruit, are oHeringa which ignorance and supersti- 
tion frequently present to deprecate ibe wralh or 
to conciliate the favour of these tutelary agents. 
But it is not oden that the negroes make their re- 
ligious opinions the subject of conversation: when 
interrogated, in particular, concerning their ideas 
of a future state, they express themselves with great 
reverence, but endeavour to shorten the discussion 
by ol>scrving, ' Mo o mo inia alio' (no man knows 
anything about it). They are content, they say, 
to follow the precepts and examples of their fore- 
fathers, through the various vicissitudes of life ; and 
when tills ivorld presents no objects of enjoyment 
or of comfort, they seem to look with anxie^ lo. 
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wards another, which they believe will be better 
suited to their natures, but concerning which they 
are far from indulging vain and delusive conjee- 
tures."* 

The proficiency of the negroes in the inechanica4 
nrts is very limited in the eyes of a European. 
The only manufactures which constitute distinct 
and peculiar trades, are those of leather and iron. 
The leather manufacturers, who bear the name of 
karrankea, are to be found in almost every town ; 
and they frequently travel about the country in the 
exercise of their calling. They tan and dress 
leather with very great expedition ; first steeping 
the hide in a mixture of wood-ashes and water, 
until it parts with the hair, and afterward using 
the pounded leaves of a tree called goo as an as- 
tringent. They strive to render the hide as soft 
and pliant as possible, by rubbing it frequently be- 
tween their hands, and beating it upon a stone. 
The hides of bullocks, being used chiefly for san 
dais, are not dressed with so much care as the skins 
of sheep and goats, which furnish covers for quiv- 
ers and saphies, sheaths for swords and knives, 
belts, pockets, and a variety of ornamental arti- 
cles. These skins are commonly dyed red or yel- 
low, the colouring matter being obtained from cer- 
tain plants. 

The manufacture of iron is carried on to a con. 
siderable extent in the countries of the interior. 
The negroes of the coast, being chiefly supplied 

* How strongly and universally implanted is the religious prin 
eiple in man. How true is it, that the human soul everywhere 
** breathes hopes immortal, and affects the skies." But, alia? 
bow bhnd ana erring is this principle, without the enlightotung 
and guiding influence of Christianity.— ilm. Ed 
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with iraii by Uic Europcaa traders, da nol Atlempi 
[ to inaaufucture il for themselves ; but is the ia- 
land parts, tlie natives smelt this useful metal ia 
Buch quantities, as not only to supply tbcmselvea 
from it with all necessary weapons and inslru- 
' picnls, but even to make it an article of commerce 
with some of the neighbouring states. During 
Park's stay at Kanialia thcro was a smelting I'ur. 
Dace at a short distance from his hut. The owner 
und his workmen made no secret about the manner 
of conducting the operation, and readily allowed 
our traveller to examine the furnace, and assist 
them in breaking the iroa-stonc. The furnace, 
which is represented in our engraving in page 123, 
was a circular tower of clay, about ten feet high 
and three feci in diameter, surrounded iu two places 
with withes, to prevent the clay from cracking and 
falling to pieces by the violence of the heat. Round 
the lower part, on a level with the groimd (but not 
so low as the bottom of the furnace, which was 
somewhat concave), were made seven apertures, 
into every one of which were inserted three tubes 
of clay, the apertures being then plastered up in 
such a manner that no air could enter the furnace 
but tlirough the tubes, by the opening and shutting 
of which the fire was regulated. These tubes were 
formed by plastering a mixture of clay and gniss 
round a smoth roller of wood : as soon as the clay 
begon to harden, this roller was withdjTiwn, and 
ihe tube was left to dryintbesun. The iron-stone 
used for smelting was very heavy, and of a dun 
red colour, with grayish specks : it was broken into 
pieces about the size of a hen's egg. A bundle of 
dry wood was first put into Ihc furnace, and r — 
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erod wiih a considerable quantity of cliarcoal, 
which was brought, ready burned, from the woods. 
Over this was laid a stratum of iron-stone, and 
then another of charcoal, and so on, until the fur. 
nacc was quite full. The fire was applied through 
one of the tubes, and blown for some time with bel- 
lows made of goats' skins. ** The operation," says 
Park, •* went on very slowly at first, and it was 
some hours before the flames appeared above the 
furnace ; but afler this it burned with great vio- 
lence all the first night ; and the people who at- 
tended put in at times more charcoal. On the day 
following the fire was not so fierce, and on the sec 
ond night some of the tubes were withdrawn, and 
the air allowed to have freer access to the furnace ; 
but the heat was still very great, and a bluish fiame 
rose some feet above the top of the furnace. On the 
third day from the commencement of the operation 
all the tubes were taken out, the ends of many of 
them being vitrefied with the heat ; but the metal 
was not removed until some days afterward, when 
the whole was perfectly cool. Part of the furnace 
was then taken down, and the iron appeared in the 
form of a large irregular mass, with pieces of char- 
coal adhering to it. It was sonorous ; and when 
any portion was broken off, the fracture exhibited 
a granulated appearance like broken steel. The 
owner informed me that many parts of this cake 
were useless, but still there was good iron enough 
to repay him for his trouble. This iron, or, rather, 
steel, is formed into various instruments by being 
repeatedly heated in a forge, the heat of which is 
urged by a pair of double bellows, of a very simple 
construction, being made of two goats' skins, the 
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tubes from ivlijcii unite berorc they enter the fiirge, 
and supply a constuiit and very regular Wast. 1 he 
hammer, forceps, and anvil are all very simple, and 
the workmanship (particularly ia the formation of 
knives and apears) is not destitute of merit. The 
iron, indeed, ia hard and brittle,* and requires 
raueh labour before it can be made to answer ilw 
purpose." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ia»ery in A fiica.— Different Kinds of Slaves.— Sou rtes of Sta 
very. — Modes of African Warftite.— Fgniine. anil olh^r Cau- 
ses of SlOTery.— Mode of eoUecling Gold-dust.— Piocess of 
vnthing il,— Great VnluR of Silt in Msariing. — Mode of pro 
caring lioij.— Mauner of hunting the Elephinl. 

[1797-1 TD8.] 

A LARGE oumoer of the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries wliicfi were visited by Park existed in a state 
of slavery. He himself supposes that " the slaves 
in Africa are nearly in the proportion of three to 
one to the freemen." Two classes of slaves are 
distinguished ; namely, first, ihe domestic slaves, 
or such as are born in a man's own house, of cosla. 
vcd mothers ; and, secondly, such as are acquired 
by purchase, or other means. All these slaves re- 
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ccivo only food and clothing for their servicer, atid 
are treated with kindness or severity, according to 
the good or bad disposition of their masters. Cus- 
torn, however, has established, in favour of domes- 
tic slaves, certain rules which do not apply to the 
others. Except in certain emergencies, the do- 
mestic slave cannot be sold, unless some miscon- 
duct or demerit of his own be proved at a public 
trial before the chief men of the place. The emer- 
gencies are these : the existence of a famine, when 
I master is permitted to sell one or more of his do- 
mestic slaves, to purchase provisions for his fami- 
ly; and the insolvency of the master, in which 
case the domestic slaves are sometimes seized by 
his creditors, and, if he cannot redeem them, are 
liable to be sold for the payment of his debts. 

Slaves of the second description are wholly at 
the disposal of their masters, who may sell them 
at his pleasure. There are, indeed, regular mar- 
kets for slaves of this description ; and we are told 
that the value of a slave, in the eye of an African 
purchaser, increases in proportion to his distance 
from his native kingdom. The reason. is this; 
that when slaves arc only a few days' journey from 
the place of their nativity, they frequently effect 
their escape ; but when one or more kingdoms in- 
tervene, escape being more difficult, they are more 
readily reconciled to their situation. On this ac- 
count, a slave is frequently transferred from one 
dealer to another, until he has lost all hope of re- 
turning to his native country. 

Slaves of the second class may be regarded as of 
two kinds : first, there are those who were once do- 
mestic slaves, but who have passed out of the handa 
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of tlieii- original owuers ; and, secoudly, lliose who 
were born IVee, but wjio have since, by whutevet 
means, become slaves. It baa been already stated, 
tiicit in ceilain cases domestic slaves may be sold : 
and, of course, their position, in regard to iheir pur> 
I chaser, becomes different from that in which iliey 
I stood with regard to their original owner, in whoiio 
house they were born. But it is ihe fortune of 
war which most frequently changes the condition 
of a domestic slave by rendering him a captive. 
From the relative numbers of the free and enslaved 
papulation, it is natural that slaves should consUtuto 
a large proportion of the prisoners taken in battle ; 
and this proportion is farther increased by the ine- 
quality in the means of escape which tite frca man 
and ths slave rsEpcctively possess, the former be. 
r ing in general mounted, and bolter armed. Of 
I 900 prisoners taken upon one occasion, only 70 
* were tree men. Moreover, the friends of a cap- 
tive free man will sometimea ransom him by giving 
two slaves in e-ichange ; but llie slave has no such 
hopes of redemption. 

Tike causes by which a free man may become a 
slave are distinguished by Park into four : 1st. 
Captivity ; 2d. Famine ; 3ij. Insolvency ,- 4th. 
Oi'imes. The first operates to by far the greatest 
extent. Prisoners of war are the slaves of iho 
L conquerors ; " and wlica llio weak and unsuccess- 
Iful warrior bega for mercy beneath tlie uplifted 
I ipear of his opponent, he gives up, at the same 
I liniLi, hia claim to liberty, and purahascs his life at 
1 the expense of his freedom." The wars of Africa, 
I which frequently originate in very frivolous dis. 
t«i, are of two kinds ; that species wliicli I 
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the greatest resemblance to our European contests 
is denominated killi, a word signifying * to cal< 
out," because such wars are openly avowed and 
previously declared. Wars of this discription 
commonly terminate in the course of a single 
campaign. A battle is fought, the vanquished sel- 
dom think of rallying again ; the whole inhabitants 
become panic-striken ; and the conquerors have 
only to bind the slaves, and carry off their plunder 
and thieir victims. Such of the prisoners as, through 
age or infirmity, are unable to endure fatigue, or 
are found unfit for sale, are considered useless ; 
" and I have no doubt," says Park, " are frequent- 
ly put to death. The same fate commonly awaits 
a chief, or any other person who has taken a very 
distinguished part in the war. And here it may be 
observed, that, notwithstanding this exterminating 
system, it is surprising to behold how soon an Af^ 
rican town is rebuilt and repeopled. The circum- 
stance arises probably from this ; their pitched bat- 
tles are few ; the weakest know their own situa- 
tion, and seek safety in flight. When their coun- 
try has been desolated, and their ruined towns and 
villages deserted by the enemy, such of the inhabi- 
tants as have escaped the sword and the chain gen- 
erally return, though with cautious steps, to the 
place of their nativity ; for it seems to be the uni- 
versal wish of mankind to spend the evening of 
their days where they passed their infancy. The 
poor negro feels this desire in its full force. To 
him no water is sweet but what is drawn from his 
own well ; and no tree has so cool or pleasant a 
shade as the tabba-iree* of his native village. 

* This is a large spreading tree (a species of sterculia'i unde? 
which the ben tang is commonly placeo. 
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L When war compels him to abandon the ilelightfui 

|.ipot in which lio first drew liis breath, and seek 

f for safety in aome other kingdom, his time is speiii 

F in talking about the country of hia ancestors ; ami 

no sooner is peace restored, than he turns his hack 

upon the land of strangers, rebuilds with haste hia 

tkllen walls, and esults to see the smolio ascend 

from his native village." 

The other species of African warfare is dialin- 
guished by the appellation of tegria, " plundering or 
stealing." It arises from a sort of hereditary feud 
which ihe inhabiianis of one nation or district bear 
towards another. No immediale cause of hostili- 
ty is assigned ; each porty watches every opporlu. 
nity to plunder and distress the other by predatory 
excursions. These are very common, particular- 
ly about the beginning of the dry season, when the 
ktbour of the harvest is over, and provisions are 
plentiful. Schemes of vengeance are then medi- 
tated. "The chief man surveys the number and 
activity of his vassals, as they brandish iheir spears 
at festivals ; and, elated with hia own importance, 
turns his whole thoughts towards revenging some 
\ depredation or insult, which either he or hia an- 
I eestors may have received from a neighbouring 
I state." 

r Wars of this description are generally conduct- 
ed with great secrecy. A few resolute individu- 
als, headed by some persons of enterprise and cour- 
age, march quietly through the woods, surprise in 
the night some unprotected village, and carry off 
the inhabitants and their effects before their neigh- 
bours can cotnc to their assistance. Sontctimea a 
ungb individual takes his bow and quiver, and pro- 
M2 
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tike GaanbBai, _ 

r. Dr. Lai£iej assarai ne llai» ai 
tkAlamt, DBflTfiree men cane aaJ iKgge 
great eafiiestiie» l9 le ^bI apoa Atr «lm 
to «nre them iirom pefBhin^ of himnrr Iais^ 
famiiiegare often e^poaed to aJwnhne waul; aad 
a« the parents have almost nnsknitpd aadboci^ 
Qv^r their children, it often h^ppMi«, in aJU parts 
of Africa, that some of the latter are sold to pur* 
ehase provisioiis §or the rest of the femily.'' An 
Hxampie of this practice, which ieli under P^irk^ 
'Jtmsrvalion at Womba, has been already noticed.* 
The third cause by which a free man bcocmea 
A Mlavo is insolvenqf. Not only the eflRicts of an 
UmAvanU but even the insolvent himself, is sold to 
•atwfy the claims of his creditors. The fourth 
Cftiiiwj \H tho commission of certain crimes^ such as 
rimrdor, Ace, to which the laws of the country at. 
Uxi\\\ tho punUhm«nt of being, sold into slavery. 

♦ See paesB lia. 
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When a. fiec maii has become a siavc by any 
uiiG of these four causes, he generally conlinuca 
such lor life, and his children (if ihey are born of 
an enslaved mother) are brought up in the same 
slate of servitude. There are, however, a few in. 
usances of slaves ohlaining their freedom, and 
sometimes even with the consent of their masters; 
as by performing some singular piece of service, 
or by going to battle and bringing liomc two slaves 
as a ransom ; but the common way of regaining 
frceilom is by eacape ; and when slaves have once 
Bet their minds on running away, ihey oflon suc- 
ceed. "Some of them will wall for yenre before 
an opportunity presents itsulij and during that pe- 
riod sliow no signs of discontent. In general, it 
may be remarked, that slaves who come from a 
hilly country, anJ have been much accustomed to 
hunting anJ travel, arc more opt to attempt tiieir 
escape than such as are born in a Out country, and 
have been employed in cullivaliiig the land." 

During Ids slay at Kamalia, Park gathered some 
interesting information concerning the mode of ob- 
taining two of the most valuable commodities found 
in Africa, gold and ivory. In every part of Man- 
ding gold exists in large quantities ; it is found, not 
in any matrix or vein, but in small grains nearly 
in a pure state, from the size of a pin's head to 
that of a pen, scattered through a largo body of 
•and or clay, 'i'be manner of collecting it is de> 
scrihed with some particularity. About the be- 
ginning of December, when tha harvest ia over, 
and the streams and torrents have greatly subsi. 
ded, the mansa, or chief of the town, appoints a 
day to hegin lanoo koa, "gold-washing;" and ths 
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women are sure to have themselves in readincM 
by the time appointed. A paddle or spade for 
digging up the sand, two or three calabashes lor 
washing it in, and a few quills for containing the 
gold dust, are all the implements necessary for the 
purpose. On the morning of their departure a 
bullock is killed for the first day's entertainment, 
and a number of prayers and charms are used to 
ensure success ; for a failure on that day is thought 
a bad omen. Park tells us that the mansa of Ka- 
malia, with fourteen of his people, were so much 
disappointed in their first day's washing, that very 
few of them had resolution to persevere; and the 
few that did had but very indifferent success. This, 
indeed, was not much to be wondered at ; for, in- 
stead of opening some untried place, they contin- 
ued to dig and wash in the same spot where they 
had dug and washed for years ; and where, ol 
course, but few large grains could be left. 

To wash the sands of the streams is by far the ea- 
siest way of obtaining the gold-dust ; but in most 
places the sands have been so narrowly searched be- 
fore, that, unless the stream takes some new course, 
the gold is found but in small quantities. While 
some of the party are busied in washing the sands, 
others employ themselves farther up the torrent, 
where the rapidity of the stream has carried away 
all the clay, sand, &c., and left nothing but small 
|)ebbles. The search among these is a very trouble- 
some task ; and, occasionally, the women have the 
skin worn off the tops of their fingers in this em- 
ployment. Sometimes, however, they are reward- 
ed by finding pieces of gold which they call sanoo 
hirro, "gold stones," that amply repay them for 
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tUeii trouble. A womao and ber daughter, iuliab- 
ilanl3 of Kamalia, found in one day two pieces of 
this kind; one of five drauhnia and the other three 
drachms weight. But tho most certaia and profit, 
able mode of washing is that of digging a, deep 
pic, like a draw-well, near some hill which hns pre- 
viously been ascertained lo contain gold. This 
pit is dug with small spades or corn paddles, and 
the earth is drawn up in largo calabashes, As 
the negroes dig through different strata of clay or 
sand, a calabash or two of each is washed by way 
of experiment ; and in this maDoer the labourers 
proceed until they come to a stratum containing 
gold, or until they are obstructed by rocks or inun> 
dated by water. " In general, when they come to 
a stratum of fine reddixh sand, with small black 
specks therein, they find gold in some proportion 
or other, and send up large calabashes full of the 
sand for the women to wash ; for, liiough the pit 
is dug by the men, the gold ia always washed by 
the women, who are accustomed from their infan- 
cy to a similar operation, in separating tho husks 
of corn from the meal." In his second journey 
Park had a better opportunity of observing the 
simple process of washing this sand and extracting 
the particles of gold therefrom ; we have inserted 
in its place his account of the operation, which is 
further illustrated by the engraving in the title- 
page. 

By far the greater portion of the gold collected 
in Manding ia annually carried away by the Moors, 
in exchange principally for the salt which they bring 
frlim the Great Desert. From the earliest ages 
this cxdioDgi; of salt fur gold has been the basis of 
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llie trade between northern and central Africa^ 
The interior countries, fertile though they be, and 
abounding in gold, are yot destitute of salt ; and 
thus in those countries, that necessary of life be. 
comes " the greatest of all luxuries," to use Park's 
expression. "It would appear strange to a Eu- 
ropean," he says, " to see a child suck a piece of 
rock salt as if it were sugar. This, however, I 
have frequently seen, although in the inland parts 
the poorer class of inhabitants are so rarely indul. 
ged with this precious article, that to say a man 
eats salt to his victuals is the same as saying lie is 
a rich man, 1 have myself suffered great inconve- 
nience from the scarcity of this article. The long 
use of vegetable food creates so painful a longing 
for salt, that no words can sufficiently describe it." 

During Park's stay at Kamalia, the quantity of 
gold which was collected, even at that small town, 
to be exchanged for salt, was nearly equivalent to 
one hundred and ninety-eight pounds sterling.* Of 
the value of salt in that part of Africa, some notion 
may be formed from the fact that one slab, about 
two feet and a half in length, fourteen inches in 
breadth, and two inches in thickness, will sometimes 
sell for about two pounds ten shillings sterling,'!' and 
that its common price varies from one pound fifteen 
shillings to two pounds. 

Ivory is another staple product of the interior 
countries of Africa. Park tells us that nothing 
creates a greater surprise among the negroes on 
the seacoast than the eagerness displayed by the 
European traders to procure elephant's leeth ; it 
being exceeding difficult to make them comprehend 

* About $950. t Aboot tn. 
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to wi.ut use tlie material is applieti. Alllitjuj;li 
knives with ivory lial'ts, comtia, and Coys of the same 
material, are showa to them, and they are convioced 
that the ivory thus maDufaclured was originally 
part of a tooth, yet they are not aatisfied. They 
Buspcct that this commodity ia more frequently coU' 
verted in Europe to purposes of far greater impor- 
lance, the true nature of which is studiously con- 
cealed from ihem, leat the price of ivory ahould bo 
enhanced. They cannot, they say, easily persuade 
themselves that ships would be built, and voyages 
undcrtakoD, to procure an article which had no 
other value than that of furnishing himdica to knives, 
&c., when pieces of wood would answer the pur 
pose equally well. 

In the interior countries of Africa elephanta are 
very numerous, and It ia from those countries that 
the greater part of the ivory which is sold on the 
Gambia and Senegal rivers, is brought. The ianda 
towards the coast are too swampy, and too much in- 
tersected with creeka and rivers for go bulky an 
animal as the elephant to travel through without 
being discovered ; and when onco the natives dis- 
cern the marks of his feet in the earth, the whole 
village is up in arms. The thoughts of feasting 
on his flesh, making sandals of his hide, and selling 
llio teeth to the Europeans, inspire every one wiiU 
:;ourage; and the animal seldom escapes from liis 
pursuers. But in the plains of Bambarra and 
Kaarta, and the extensive wilds of Jallonkadoo, the 
elephants are very numerous ; and, from the scar- 
city of gunpoH'der in those districts, they are less 
innoyed by tht natives. 

Scattered teelh aia fro^ueotl^ g^ _ cd up 14 Uui- 
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woods, and travellers are very diligent in looking 
for them. It is a common practice with the ele- 
phant to thrust his teeth under the roots of such 
shrubs and bushes as grow in the more dry and 
elevated parts of the country where the soil is shal- 
low. He easily overturns these bushes and feeds 
on the roots, which aie, in general, more tender 
and juicy than the hard, woody branches or the fo- 
liage; and when the teeth are partly decayed by 
age, and the roots more firmly fixed, the great ex- 
ertions of the animal in this practice frequently 
cause them to break short. At Kamalia Park saw 
two teeth, one a very large one, which were found 
in the woods, and which had been evidently broken 
off in this manner. Indeed, he says, it is difUcult 
otherwise to account for such a large proportion 
of broken ivoiy as is daily offered for sale at the 
different factories ; for when the elephant is killed 
in hunting, unless he dashes himself over a preci- 
pice, the teeth are always extracted entire. 

At certain seasons of the year the elephants as- 
semble in large herds, and traverse the country in 
quest of food and water. In this search they are 
compelled to approach the banks of the Niger, 
where they continue until the commencement of 
the rainy season, in the month of June or July ; 
and during their stay they are actively hunted by 
such of the natives as have gunpowder to spare. 
The elephant-huntera generally go out in parties 
of four to five; each man having furnished him- 
self with powder and ball, and a quantity of corn- 
meal in a leathern bag, sufficient for the con- 
sumption of five or six days, they enter the retired 
parts of the woods, and examine carefully every- 
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thing lliat can lead to the discovery of the elc- 
'phants. In Ihia pursuit great nicoly of observation 
is required ; the bj'okea branches, the foot-marks, 
and other indications arc carefully inspected. 
Many of the hunters, as soon as they observe tlie 
footmarks of an elephant, will tell almost with cer- 
tainty at what time the animal passed, and at wlial 
distance it will be found. 

When the hunters discover a herd of elephants, 
they follow at a distance until they perceive some 
one stray from the rest, and come into such a sit. 
ualion as to be fired at with advantage. They 
then approach with great caution, creeping among 
the long grass until they have got near enough to 
be sure of their aim. They then all discharge their 
pieces at once, and throw themselves on their faces 
umong the grass. The wounded elephant immC' 
oialely applies his trunk to the different wounds, 
but, being unable to c:(tract the balls, and seeing 
nobody near him, becomes quite furious, and runs 
about among the bushes until by feligue and loss of 
blood he has exhausted himself, and affords the hunt- 
ers an opportunity of firing a second time at him, 
by which he is generally brought to the ground. 

The skin is now taken off, and extended on the 
ground with pegs to dry, and such parts of Ihe flesh 
as are most esteemed are cut up into thin slices, 
and dried in the sun, to serve for provisions on 
Bome future occasion. The teeth are struck out 
with a light hatchet, which the hunters always 
carry along with them, not only for that purpose, 
but also to enable them to cut dawn such trees as 
contain honey; for, though they carry with tiiem 
only Sve or six days' provisions, they will remaiu. 
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in the woods for months if they are successful, and 
support themselves upon the flesh of such elephants 
as they kill, and wild honey. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Park's Departure from Kamalia with a Coffio of Slaves for the 
Gambia. — Difficulties of the Journey. — Crossing the Jallonka 
Wilderness. — Melancholy Fate of a Female Slave. — Arrival of 
the Coffle at Jir\dey.— Park's Arrival at Pisania. — His Voyage 
Home. — His Arrival in London. 

[1797.] 

The departure of the coffle was repeatedly dc« 
layed on various grounds, with the characteristic 
procrastination of the negroes, in whose eyes. Park 
remarks, time is of no importance. The delay 
was a source of great annoyance to our traveller* 
Habit had indeed reconciled him to the African 
mode of life, and a smoky hut and a scanty supper, 
to use his own expressions, gave him no great un- 
easiness ; but he became at last wearied out with 
a constant state of alarm and anxiety, and felt "a 
painful longing for the manifold blessings of civil- 
ized society.*' 

At length, on the 19th of April, 1797, the long, 
wisbed-for departure took place. The coffle, on 
leaving Kamalia, consisted of twenty-seven slaves 
for sale, the property of Karfa and four other Sla- 
tecs ; but was soon afterward joined by five at Mar- 
boo, and three at Bala, making, in all, thirty-five 
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kklBt'ca. The tree men were fourteen ia iiunibur, 
■but most of then) had one or two wives aiid some 
■domestic slaves; and the scbaolmaster, who was 
■Bow upon his return for the place of bis nativity, 
~ >ok with him eight of his scholars; so that the 
Inumber of free people and domcslic Slavics amouni- 
hsd to thirty-eight, and the whole amount of the cof. 
I fie was scventy.ihrce. Among the Iree men were 
six jillakeas (singing men), whose musical talents 
were frcquontly exerted cither to divert the fatigue 
of the party, or to obtain them a welcome from 
strangers. " When we departed from Kamalia," 
says Park, " we were followed, for about half a mile, 
by most of the inbabilatits of the town, some of tliem 
crying, and others shaking htmds with their rela- 
tions, who were now abuut to leave them ; and 
when we had gained a piece of rising ground, from 
which we had a view of Kamalia, all the people 
belonging to the cotHe were ordered to sit down in 
one place, with their faces towards the west, and 
the townspeople were desired to sit down in anoth- 
er place, with their faces towards Kamalia. In this 
siiuation, ih" schoolmaster, with two of the princi- 
pal Slatecs, having taken their places between the 
two parties, pronounced & long and solemn prayi<r; 
oiler which ihcy walked three times round tlic cof- 
Qe, making nn impression on the ground wilh tl>e 
end of their spears, and muttering something by 
wny of charm. When tliis ceremony was ended, 

kiill tlie people belonging to the cofHo sprang up, and, 
without talcing a formal farewell of their friends, 
lot Ibrward." 
The journey from Kamalia occupied more than 
lax weeks ; it was one of great labour anil diiticul* 
I : 
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ly, and it afforded our traveller the most painfu] 
opportunities of witnessing the miseries endured by 
a caravan of slaves in their transportation from the 
interior to the coast. On the 23d of April, the 
coffle entered the Jallonka Wilderness, and in five 
days travelled upward of one hundred miles with- 
out seeing a human habitation. In this toilsome 
and rapid march, Park himself was " sadly appro, 
hensive" that he should be unable to keep up with 
the coffle ; many of the slaves, who had loads on 
their heads, were very much fatigued, and some of 
them snapped their fingers, " which among the ne- 
groes is a sure sign of desperation." On the morn- 
ing of the 24th, one of Karfa's female slaves was 
" very sulky," and, when some gruel was offered 
to her, she refused to drink it ; she soon began to 
lag behind, and complain dreadfully of pains in her 
legs. Her load was taken from her and given to 
another slave, and she was ordered to keep in the 
front of the coffle. 

About eleven o'clock, as they were resting by a 
small rivulet, some of the people discovered a hive 
of bees in a hollow tree, and they were proceeding 
to obtain the honey, when a remarkably large 
swarm flew out, and, attacking the people of the 
coffle, made them fly in all directions. Park first 
took the alarm, and was the only person who es- 
caped with impunity. When the bees thought fit 
to desist from pursuing them, and every person 
was employed in picking out the stings he had re- 
ceived, it was discovered that the female slave 
above mentioned, whose name was Nealee, had 
not come up ; and as many of the slaves in their 
retreat had left their bundles behind them, it be. 
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beame neceaaary for some persons to return and 
■bring ihcui. In order to do this will) sal'ely, fire 
set to the grass a considei'alile way eastward 
pof the hive, and the wind driving the firo furiously 
along, the parly pushed through the smoke and re- 
covered the bundles ; they likewise brought witli 
ihem poor Nealee, whom ihcy found lying by the 
rivulet very much exhausted. She had crept In 
ihu stream, in the hope of defending licrself from 
ilic bees by throwing water over her body ; but 
this proved ineffectual, for she was stung in the 

Ifnost dreadful manner. 
. The fate of ihia unfortunate slave is one of the 
Biost affecting incidents recorded in Park's nar- 
iativc. "When the Slatees had picked out llie 
■tings as far as they could, she was washed with 
wnler, and then rubbed with bruised leaves ; but 
Be wretched woman obstinately refused to proceed 
Kby farther, declaring tliat she would rather die 
ihnn walk another step. As entreaties and threats 
were used in vain, the whip wns at length applied ; 
and after bearing patiently a few strokes, she start- 
ed up, ond walked with tolerable expedition for 
four or live hours longer, when she made an at- 
tempt to run away from the coffle, but was so very 
weak tliat she fell dowi. in the grass. Though 
she was unable to rise, the whip was a second time 
applied, but without effect; upon which Karfa dv- 
iired two of the Slatees lo place her upon the oss 
whicli carried our dry provisions, but she could 
not sit erect ; and the ass being very refractory, 
it was found impossible to carry her forward in 
that manner. The Slatees, however, were uiiwilU 
ing to abandon her, the day's journey being nearly 
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ended ; they therefore made a sort of litter of bain* 
boo canes, upoa which she was placed, and tied on 
it with slips of bark ; this litter was carried upon 
the heads of two slaves, one walking before the 
other, and they were followed by two others, who 
relieved them occasionally. In this manner the 
woman was carried forward until it was dark." 

At daybreak on the 25th, '^ poor Nealee was 
awakened, but her limbs were now^ become so stiff 
and painful that she could neither walk nor stand ; 
she was therefore lifted, like a corpse, upon the 
back of the ass, and the Slatees endeavoured to se- 
cure her in that situation by fastening her hands 
together under the ass's neck, and iier feet under 
the belly, with long slips of bark ; but the ass was 
so very unruly that no sort of treatment could in- 
duce him to proceed with his load ; and, as Nealee 
made no exertion to prevent herself from falling, 
she was quickly thrown off, and had one of her legs 
much bruised. Every attempt to carry her being 
thus found ineffectual, the general cry of the coffle 
was, ^kang-tegif kang-tegV (cut her throat, cut her 
throat), an operation I did not wisn to see perform- 
ed, and therefore marched onward with the foremost 
of the coffle. I had not walked above a mile, when 
one of Karfa's domestic slaves came up to me, with 
poor Nealee's garment upon the end of his bow, 
and exclaimed, * Nealee aji/itd* (Nealee is lost). I 
asked him whether the Slatees had given him the 
garment as a reward for cutting her throat ; he 
replied that Karfa and the schoolmaster would not 
consent to that measure, but had left her on the 
road, where undoubtedly she soon perished, and 
was probably devoured by wild beasts The sad 
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(ale of this wrclulicd womoii, notwithsCaiidiag tbe 
outcry before mentioned, made a strong impression 
on the minds of the whole coffle, and the school- 
maaler lasted the whole of the ensuing ilay in con. 
sequence of it." 

On the 2ath the cofHe passed the Uafing, or Black 
River, a principal branch of the Senegal, on a float- 
ing bridge of trees and bambooa,* of singular con- 
struction, which ia every year carried away by the 
swelling of tile stream in the rainy season, and re- 
built by the people of the neighbouring town. On 
the 3i of May they rcachad the town of Malacol- 
to, on approaching which Park was witness to a 
very atfecting interview between his kind frienJ ihc 
schoolmaster, Fankoomo, and his elder brother, who 
had not seen each other for nine years. 
I . Of the remainder of the route it is unnecessary 
now la speak, as it was nearly that which Park fol 
lowed in advancing on his second expedition. On 
tlic 5th of Juae the cofHe reached Jindcy, when', 
eighteen months before, our traveller had parted 
from his D-iend Dr. Laidley, an interval during 
which, to uae his own pathetic expression, he had 
not beheld the face of a Christian, nor once heard 
tlie delightful sound of his native language. On 
the moraing of the 9lh he set out with Karfa for 
Piaania. " Although," ha says, " I was now ap- 
proaching the end of my tedious and toilsome jour- 
ney, and eiipected in another day to meet with 
countrymen uud friends, I could uol part, for the 
last time, with my unfortunate fellow-travellers, 
(loomed, as 1 knew jnost of them lo be, to a life of 

■ See EnKraijDt in tlie.fci«itia|iiBflp.. 
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captivity and slavery in a foreign land, without 
great emotion. 

^ During a wearisome peregrination of more than 
five hundred British miles, exposed to the burning 
rays of a tropical sun, these poor slaves, amid their 
own infinitely greater sufferings, would commiser- 
ate mine ; and frequently, of their own accord, 
bring water to quench my thirst, and at night col- 
ect branches and leaves to prepare me a bed in 
the wilderness. We parted with reciprocal ex- 
pressions of regret and benediction. My good 
wishes and prayers were all I could bestow upon 
them, and it afforded me some consolation to be 
told that they were sensible I had no more to give.'* 

On the morning of the 10th, Mr. Robert Ainsley 
came to meet him, and in a few hours the party 
reached Pisania, where Karfa Taura was kept " in 
deep meditation" the greater part of the day by a 
schooner which was lying at anchor before the 
place. About noon on the 12th, Dr. Laidley, who 
had been temporarily absent, arrived and received 
our traveller with great joy, " as one risen from 
the dead." Park was not forgetful of his benevolent 
protector, Karfa Taura. The recompense which 
had been agreed upon was the value of one prime 
slave. " But this good creature," he says, " had 
continued to manifest towards me so much kind- 
ness, that I thought I made him an inadequate rec 
ompense when I told him that he was now to re. 
ceive double the sum I had originally promised ; 
and Dr. Laidley assured him that he was ready to 
deliver the goods to that amount whenever he 
thought proper to send for them. Karfa was over- 
powered by this unexpecled token of my gratitude. 
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Ljuid fitilL more so when he heard that [ intended to 
Reend u handsome present lo the good old echool- 
■^waster, Fankooma, at Malacotta. He promised 
rto cai'ry up the goods along with his owd, and Dr. 
Laidley assured him, thai he would exert himself 
ill assisting him to dispose of his slaves to the besi 
advantage the moment a slave-vessel should ar. 
rive. Those, and other instances of attention and 
kindness shown him by Dr. Laidley, were not lost 
upon Karfa ; he would aftcn soy to me, ' My jour- 
ney has indeed been prosperous !' But, observing 
the improved state of our manufactures, and our 

^mauifeat superiority in the arts of civilized life, he 
wouid sometimes appear pensive, and exclaim with 
ail involuntary sigh, ' Fato Jaig, inta ftng' (black 
men arc nothing). At other times he would ask 
me with great seriousness, what could possibly have 
induced me, who was no trader, to think of explo- 
ring so miserable a country as Africa 7 He meant 
(by this to signify that, al\or what I must have wit 
nessed in my own country, nothing in Africa could, 
in Ills opinion, deserve a moment's attention. 1 
have preserved these little trails of character in 
this worthy negro, not only from regard to the 
man, but also because they appear to me to de- 
monstrate ttmt he possessed a mind abme hig con- 
dition ; and to such of my readers as love lo con- 
template human nature in all its varieties, and to 
trace its progress from rudeness to refinement, 1 
hope the account I have given of this poor African 
will not be unacceptable." 

On the 17th of June Park embarlied in an 
it-ricnn slave-ship which was bound to South 
L.Carolina, but which was driven by stress of weath- 
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those g:irdecs. wen: there carlv that morniiig upon 

s'.ne tridiDg business. -What must have been 

his emotions on beholding, at that extiaoidiiMury 

time and place, the vision, as it must at first have 

appeared, of his iong-iost friend, the object of ao 

many reflections, and whom he had long nomhered 

uith the dead r 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

[ InunM Gxciled by Pa-k'a Return. -Publical ion of liii NarrB- 
tiie. — linportanca of his Discovyriaa, porliculsrly concerning 
the Niger, — ilisMnrriaga.— tJia Anxiety to be again setil Oul. 
— His Settlement at Peebles as a Sargeon. — Hia Dissatiitac- 
tioD with bis OccupBlioD. — A[>plicBliuu of Uis Gixemoieot to 
liiin.— HiB AccEnlBiice of Ibeii Offer.— Delnya in Ilia Bellini 
out of IfaeEipeditiiHi.— Park's iQstnictionB. 

[17D7-1805.] 

Thb unexpected return of Park, after au long an 
I absence, cxcitefl cousiiJcrablc interest in tlie public, 
[ and especially among his friends and patrons of the 
J. African Association, who very naturally regarded 
' faia success, though partial, as a great triumph, af- 
ter their previous disappoinlnicnts. He remained 
for Boine months in London, arranging ibe male- 
rials of htB journal, and enabling Mr. Bryoa £d> 
wards, the secretary of the Association, to draw u[t 
an abstract for publication, in order to gratify, in 
a certain degree, the curiosity w'jich prevailed on 
the subject. In the spring of 179S, the govern* 
ment, desiring to procuro a complete survey af 
New Holland, mode some application to Park tor 
that purpose ; but the proposal was declined. It 
was afterward repeated, and again declined, in the 
tiiilowiiig year. 

In June, 1798, Park viaited his relations in Scot. 

\ Innd, and remained with thera throughout the sum. 

ujcr aai autiunn. During Ihe whole of tiuajieiioij 
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he was assiduously employed in compiling the Nar- 
lative of his travels; a task of which the labour 
was increased by the unavoidable imperfections of 
his notes and memoranda. Towards the close of 
the year he returned to London, and superintended 
the printing of his journal, which was at length pub. 
lished in the spring of 1799. 

The information communicated to the world in 
this work has been described as " the greatest ac- 
cession to the general stock of geographical knowl- 
edge which was ever yet made by any single trav. 
eHer." One of the most distinguished geographers 
of modern times* has said, that Park's discoveries 
"gave a new face to the physical geography of 
Western Africa." His most brilliant achievement 
undoubtedly, and the one with which his name is 
more particularly identified, was the settlement of 
the long-pending dispute concerning the course of 
the Niger. For the space of 2200 years geogra- 
phers had been publishing to the world vague no. 
tices of a large river in the interior of Africa, to 
the south of the Great Desert ; and yet, after the 
lapse of so many ages, the world was still in doubt 
upon so simple a matter of fact as the general di. 
rection of its course. For several centuries the 
geographers had all asserted that it ran from west io 
east : then, for another long period, they all assert- 
ed that it ran from east to west ; till at length, in 
modern times, they became divided, and the two di- 

* Major Rennell, by whom also it was said that Park's Jour 
ney into the Interior of Western Africa had "brought to our 
knowledge more important facts respecting its geography (both 
moral and physical) than had been collected by any formet trav- 
eller." 
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nmetricaiiy opposite opinious found their respeclivo 
Bupportera. Park decided ihe coolroversy, by sup. 
plying liiat very important ingredient — which for 
two- and- twenty hundred years had been wanting — 
the unexceptionable testimony of a competent eye- 
witness. The importance of this testimony is the 
more strongly shown by the curious circumstauce 
tliut, ulmost at the moment in which Park was as- 
certaining the course of the Niger lo be from west 
to east, a learned French writer was ingeniously 
proving, to his own satisfaction, that it must be the 
tontrary way.* 

In the summer of 1799 Park returned lo Scot- 
land, and, on the Sd of August, was married to 
[he eldest daughter of Mr. Anderson, of Selkirk, 
with whom he had served his apprenticeship. For 
more than two years after his marriage he resided 
with liis mother and one of his brothers at Fowl- 
ahiels, apparently in a alale of uncertainty con- 
cerning his future plan of life- During pari of the 
year 1799 he was engaged in a negotiation with 
the government relative to some appointment in the 
colony of Now Soulh Wales. At one time he 
tliought of taking a farm ; and at last he c; 



luotantly, to the determination of 
tice of his profession. But ho slill 
tcrtained the hope of boing sont out 
pedition, either by the African A) 
the government. 

■ And slill the Bpcculnlionfl of Lhls French Wrilei 
(enerHl course of the Niger, were fubtluitially mt 
than the opinion i>r Park hinuelf, il being now asceri 
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C'nion i>r Park iiinuelf, il being now BscerlBined IbM 
as il» oullel an lliH western coajt. Sao Luaiitn' 
n lo 1h« Niger (Hsrpert' Funily Library, Nos. hit. 
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In April, 1800, the French settlement of Go« je 
was captured hy the British, and on the Slst of 
July, in the same year, Park wrote to Sir Joseph 
Banks, pointing out the advantages which that sta- 
tion afforded for opening a communication witli the 
interior of Africa. After entering into some de- 
tails, he says, '' If such are the views of govern- 
ment, I hope that my exertions, in some shape or 
other, may be of use to my country. I have not, 
as yet, found any situation in which I could practise 
to advantage as a surgeon, and, unless some of my 
friends interest themselves in my behalf, I must wait 
patiently until the cloud which hangs over my future 
prospects is dispelled." 

At length, in the month of October, 1801, Park 
availed himself of an opportunity which offered, and 
took up his residence in the town of Peebles as a 
surgeon. He soon obtained a good share of the 
limited practice of the place ; but, as his profits 
were at no time considerable, his distaste to the oc« 
cupation was in nowise abated. Indeed, as his bi* 
ographer observes, the situation of a country prac- 
titioner in Scotland, attended with great anxiety 
and bodily fatigue, and leading to no distinction or 
much personal advantage, was little calculated to 
gratify a man whose mind was full of ambitious 
views, and of adventurous and romantic underta- 
kings. Sir Walter Scott says that there is no 
creature in Scotland that works harder and is more 
poorly requited than the country doctor, unless, per- 
haps, it may be bis horse. " Such a rural man of 
medicine is usually the inhabitant of some petty 
borough or village, which forms the central jioitit 
of his practice. But, besides attending to such 
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B8 as tlie village may afford, lie is day and nighl 
Bt the service of any one who may command hia 
assiatance within a circle of forty miles in diameter, 
untraveraecl by rouds in many directions, and in- 
cluding moors, mountains, rivers, and lakes. For 
late and dangerous journeys through an inaccessible 
country; for services of the most esaential kind, ren- 
dered at the expense, or risk at least, of his own 
health and life, the Scottish village doctor receives 
at best a very moderate recompense, often one which 
is lolaily inadequate, and very frequently none what- 
soever. He mounts at midnight, and traverses in 
darkness paths which, to those leas accustomed to 
them, seem formidable in daylight ; through straits 
wlici'e the slightest aberration would plunge him 
into a morass or throw him over a precipico ; on 
to cabins which his horse might ride over without 
knowing they lay in his way, unless lie happened 
to fall through the roofs. When he arrives at such 
n stately termination of his journey, where his ser- 
vices are required either to bring u wretch into the 
world or to prevent one from leaviug it, the scene 
of misery is ofVcn such, that, far from touching tho 
hard-saved shillings which are gralcfuDy offered to 
him, he bestows his medicines, as well as his ui- 
tendancG, for charity. 

" I have heard," continues Sir Walter, " the eel. 
cbrated traveller, Mungo Park, who had experien- 
ced both courses of life, rather give the prefcrpnce 
lo Travelling as a discoverer in Africa, than to 
wandering by night and day the wilds of his na- 
tive land in the capacity of a country medical 
practitioner. Uo mentioned having, once uoot 
time, rode forty miles, sat up all night, fiaa ih 
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ccssfully assisted a woman under the influence of 
the primitive curse ; for which his only remunenu 
tion was a roasted potato and a draught of butter- 
milk. But his was not the heart which grudged 
the labour that relieved human misery." 

In the autumn of 1803, a letter was addresscsd 
to Park from the office of the colonial secretary 
of state, desiring his attendance in town without 
delay ; and, on reaching London, he had an inter* 
view with that minister, who informed him of an 
intended expedition to Africa, of which it was pro- 
posed that he should bear a principal part. Park 
returned to Scotland, and formally consulted a few 
of his friends ; but in his own mind the point was 
already decided ; the object of his ambition was 
now within his grasp. He hastily announced to 
Lord Hobart, the colonial secretary, his accept, 
ance of the proposal, employed a short time in set- 
tling his affairs and taking leave of his friends, and 
left Scotland in December, 1803, with the confident 
expectation of embarking very soon for the coast 
of Africa. 

After some delays, the period of departure was 
fixed for the end of February, 1804 ; but, when ev- 
erything was in readiness at Portsmouth, and part 
of the troops were actually on board, the expcdi* 
tion was suddenly countermanded. A new colo. 
nial secretary. Earl Camden, was appointed ; and 
Park was informed that the expedition could not 
possibly sail before September. At the same time, 
it was suggested to him by some person in author- 
ity that he might advantageously employ the in- 
terval in the practice of taking astronomical ob- 
servations, and in acquiring some knowledge of 
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(he Aribic language, and t!iat llic expense thereby 
incurrud would be dcrmyed by llie government 
Park accordingly returned to Scotland, and resi 
ded at Peebles and Fowlshiela until ilie month of 
September, when, in obedience lo n summons from 
Ihc colonial office, he again repaired to town. 

.Some tinie, IioAvever, elapsed before the detaib 
of the cxpeditiuii were finally determined. It was 
at lengtli ari-angeJ, that it ehoukl consist of Park 
himself, his brother-in-law, Mr. Alexander Ander- 
son, a surgeon of experience, who was to be next 
in authority to Park, and Mr. I^eorge Scott, an 
artist of talent, who was lo act as draughtsman, 
together with a few boat-builders and artificers, 
instead of being accompanied by any troops from 
England, they were to be Joined at Goree by a cer- 
tain number of soldiers of the African corps sta. 
tioncd in that garrison, who might be disposed to 
volunteer for the service. The nature of the ex. 
pedition will bo best explained by the following in. 
slruciions, addressed to Park by the colonial sec 
retary. 

'■Deimmg-ilntl.SdJiintmrji, 180). 

" Sir. 
" It being judged espodien! that a smnll cxpedi 
tion should be sent into the interior of Africa, with 
a view lo discover and ascertain whether any, and 
what, commercial intercourse can be opened there- 
in, for the mutual benefit of the natives and of his 
majesty's subjects, 1 am commanded by the king tu 
acquaint you that, on account of the knowledge you 
have acquired of the nations of Africa, and from 
the indcfatigablo exertions and pwseviiranoe you 
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displayed in your travels among tliem, liis tna* 
jcsty has selected you for conductiiig this under. 
taking. 

<< For better enabling you to execute this ser. 
vice, his majesty has granted you the brevet com. 
mission of a captain in Africa, and has also granted 
a similar commission of lieutenant to Mr. Alexan- 
der Anderson, wliom you have recommended as a 
proper person to accompany you. Mr. Scott has 
also been selected to attend you as a draughtsman 
You are hereby empowered to enlist with you in 
this expedition any number you think proper of 
the garrison at Goree, not exceeding forty-five, 
which the commandant of that island will be or- 
dered to place under your command, giving them 
bounties or encouragement, as may be necessary 
to induce them cheerfully to join with you on the 
expedition. 

" And you are hereby authorized to engage, by 
purchase or otherwise, such a number of black 
artificers at Goree as you shall judge necessary 
for the objects you have in view. 

" You are to be conveyed to Goree in a trans- 
port, convoyed by his majesty's sloop Eugenie, 
which will be directed to proceed with you, in the 
first instance, to St. Jago, in order that you may 
there purchase fifty asses for carrying your bag- 
gage. 

" When you shall have prepared whatever may 
be necessary for securing the objects of your ex- 
pedition at Goree, you are to proceed up the river 
Gambia ; and thence, crossing over to the Senegal, 
to march by such route as you shall find most eli- 
gible, to the banks of the Niger. 
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" The great object of your journey will t 
pursue the course of ihis river lo ttie utmost possi. 
tile disrauce to which it can be traced ; lo estabhsh 
id intercourse with the difierciit 
on the banks ; to obtain all tlie local knowl- 
your power respecting them ; and to os- 
the various pointa stated in the memoir 
'hich you delivered to me on Ihe 4ti) of October 



" And you will be then at liberty to pursue your 
ule homeward by any line you shall think most 
iuru, either by taking a new direction through 

Lthe interior towards the Atlantic, or by marching 
■" jon Cairo by taking the route leading to Tripoli. 
" You are hereby empowered to draw fur any 
1 that you may bo in want of, not exceeding 
SGOOU, upon the lords of liis majesty's treasury, 
r upon such mercantile banking-liouse in London 
a you may fix upon. 
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Park did not receive these instructions until tW 
months had elapised after the plan of the expedition 
had been finally arranged ; and, after receiving 
ihcm, nearly another month passed before he was 
m. enabled to depart. These repeated delays were a 
nurce of groat uneasiness to him, as he foresaw 
me danger of postponing the journey into the in- 
' >r to the period of ihc rainy season ; and tliey 
e iiltimalely productive of very unfortunate n 
iults. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Departure of Park on his Second Expedition. — His ProctedlDg ^ 
at Goree.— His Confidence of Success.— High Spirits of the 
Troops. — Park's Letters from Kayee.— Real Difficulties of hit 
Situation.— Dangers from the approach of the Rainy Season. 
— Park's Resolution to proceed. 

[1805.] 

On the 30th of January, 1805, Park sailed from 
Portsmouth in the Crescent transport ; and, after a 
very tedious passage, reached Porto Praya Bay, in 
St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd Islands, on the 8th of 
March. In a few days he succeeded in embarking 
forty .four asses, with supplies of corn and hay ; 
and on the morning of the 28th, anchored in 
Goree roads. After he had consulted with Major 
Lloyd, the commandant, a garrison order was is. 
sued to the effect that, to such of the troops as 
chose to engage in the expedition, double pay du- 
ring the journey would be allowed, and their dis- 
charge given them on their return ; in the course 
of a few days every soldier had volunteered. Lieu, 
tenant Martyn, of the Royal Artillery Corps, having 
likewise offered his services. Park accepted them, 
thinking it would be of consequence to have an of- 
ficer who was acquainted with the men, and who 
could aid him in choosing such as were best ahle 
to stand fatigue. Two of the best sailors of the 
Squirrel frigate were also selected, in order to as- 
sist in rigging and navigating the Nigritiun men 
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qf tear, as Park styles the dimiautivo vi'sscls in 
which he contemplated sailing down the Niger. 

In a letter which Park wrote to his wife on the 
4th of April] from Gorec, he expresses the nioal de- 
cided confidence of his future success. 

Wo have as yet," he says, " been extremely 
fortunate, and have got our business, both at St. 
Jago and this place, finished with great success ; 
uid I have hopes, ulmost to certainty, that Provi- 
dence will BO dispose the tempers and jiassions of 
the inhabitants of this quarter of the world, that we 
ihall bo enabled to slide through much more smooth. 
Ij than you expect. 

" I need not tell you how often I think about 
you ; your own feelings will enable you to judge 
of that. The hopes of spending the remainder of 
tny life with my wife and children will ma ke evej-y- 
'thing BCein cosy ; and you may be sure I will not 
rashly risk my life, when 1 know that your happi- 
ness, and the welfare of my young ones, depend so 
much upon it. I hope my mother does not tor- 
ment herself with unnecessary fears about me. I 
sometimes fancy how you and she will be meeting 
misfortune half way, and placing mc in many dis- 
situations. 1 have as yet experienced 
nothing but success, and 1 hope that six months 
j'ill end the whole as 1 wiah." 
the morning of the 6lh of April Park lefl 
for the Gambia. The soldiers, thirty-five in 
number, jumped into the boats in tho highest spir- 
its, and hade adieu to Gorce with repeated huzzas. 
So lightly, indeed, were the danacra of the expe- 
dition there thought of, that Park was obliged to 
fsfiistf the scrvircs of sereioi miliUry and aswd' 
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officers who volunteered to accompany hira. ** ] 
believe," he says, " that every man in the garrison 
would have embarked with great cheerfulness." 
No inducement, however, would prevail on a single 
negro at Goree to go with him ; and therefore he 
had to " trust to the Gambia for interpreters." 

Proceeding up the river Gambia, the party landr 
ed at Kayee, a small place on the northern bank« 
a little below that factory at Pisania from which 
Park had set out on his ^rst expedition nearly tea 
years before. At Kayee he remained some days, 
making preparations for the journey ; and he there, 
engaged a Mandingo priest named Isaaco, who, in 
his secular capacity of a travelling merchant, had 
been much accustomed to long inland journeys, to 
serve as the guide to his caravan. From this 
place he wrote several letters to England, all ex- 
pressing the highest confidence of success* In a 
letter to his wife, dated the 26th, from Kayee, he 
gives an interesting account of his feelings and 
situation. 

" We set off for the interior," he says, ** to-mor. 
row morning ; and I assure you that, whatever the. 
issue of the present journey may be, everything 
looks favourable. We have been successful thu3 
far beyond my highest expectations. m .-.■: 

" The natives, instead of being frightened at u& 
look on us as their best friends ; and the kings have 
not only granted us protection, but sent people tp 
go before us. The soldiers are in the best spirits; 
and as many of them (like me) have left a wife, and 
family in England, they are happy to embrace this 
opportunity of returning. They never think of dif» 
ficulties ; and I am confident, if there was i)cca 
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[ non for it, that ihcy would defual -i 
[ negrues that might come against us.; but of thia 
I we have not the most distant expectation. Tlie 
f King of Kataba (the most powerful king in Gam- 
I bia) visited us on board tl^ Creaeeat on the 20lh 
[ and 21st ; he has furnished us with a nncssenger to 
I conduct us safely to the King of Woolli. 
I "I enieet to have au opportunity of writing to 
I you from Kookodoo or Bammakoo by sonic of the 
[ slave traders; but, as ihcy travel very slowly, 1 
I may probably, have returned to the coast belbre 
I 3ny of my letters have reached Goree ; at any 
I rate, you need not be surprised if you should not 
I bear irom me fur some months ; nay, so uncertain 
I is the conimuaicatioQ between Africa and England, 
I that perliaps llio next news you bear may be my 
I Brrival in the latter, which 1 slill think will be in 
I the month of December. If we have to go round 
I by the West Indies it will lake us two months 
( more ; but as government baa given me an unlimit- 
f ed credit, if a vessel is coming direct, I shall, of 
t course, take b passage in her. I have enjoyed ex. 
I cellent health, and have great hopes to bring ihia 
P expedition to a happy conclusion. In five weeks 
I from the date of this letter the worst part of the 
[ louruey will be over. Kiss all my dear children 
, for me, and let them know that their father loves 
them." 

His other letters of the same date breathe the 
■ame spirit of confidence. In writing to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, he promises to '* measure Afric& Ij 
feet and inches;" and to his brother-in-law, B| 
Uickson, he thus depicts Ilia feelings : 

" Everything at present looks us luviuiiaj; 
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I could wish ; and if all things go well, this day six 
weeks I expect to drink all your healths in the wa« 
ter of the Niger. The soldiers are in good health 
and spirits. They are the most dashing set of men 
I ever saw ; and if they preserve their health, we 
may keep ourselves perfectly secure from any hos« 
tile attempt on the part of the natives. I have 
little doubt but that I shall be able, with presents 
and fair words, to pass through the country to tho 
Niger ; and if once we are fairly afloat, the day is 
won. Give my kind regards to Sir Joseph and 
Mr. Greville ; and if they should think that I have 
paid too little attention to natural objects, you may 
mention that I have forty men and forty-two asses 
to look after, besides the constant trouble of pack- 
ing and weighing bundles, palavering with the ne- 
groes, and laying plans for our future success. I 
never was so busy in my life." 

But, notwithstanding the satisfaction here ex. 
pressed by Park with his position, and his high 
confidence of carrying his enterprise to a favoura. 
ble termination, " nothing," to use the language 
of the editor of his Journal, " could be less prom- 
ising than his actual situation and prospects.** 
Although the soldiers whom he had selected from 
the Royal African Corps were the best that the 
garrison of Goree could supply, there is said to be 
** too much reason to believe" that they were infe- 
rior in quality even to the ordinary troops attached 
to a tropical station ; and that they were extreme- 
ly deficient, both in constitutional strength and 
vigour, and in those habits of sobriety, steadiness, 
and discipline which the peculiar service required. 

\ more serious cause of alarm was to be found 
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in the uufavournble perioii al which, owing to fl 
repeated df:lay». Park fouod himself obliged tocn. 
ter upon the journey. The rainy season, so fatal to 
Europeans, had not, iodeed, actually commoncei] ; 
but there was a great probability that it would 
overtake him before he could reach the Niger, and 
there waa a positive certainty that lie would en- 
counter not only the great tropical heals, but also 
the tornadoes or hurricanes which always precede 
tbe rainy season, increasing in frequency and vlo. 
Icnco the nearer it approaches, But his situation 
was critical, and he had only a choice of difficul- 
ties. He might either attempt (what he might, 
perhaps, consider as being just possible) to reach 
the Niger before the rainy season should be com- 
pletely set in, or he might postpone his journey 
till (he return of the proper season for travelling, 
which would be in Novernber or December follow. 
Jng, The event has shown that lie would have 
acted more wisely in deferring the expedition. 
But the motives which might lead him to a contra, 
ry determination were obvious and powerful, and 
will be found, on the whole, sufficient for ihe jus- 
tification of his conduct. Me must naturally have 
considered that the postponement of the expedition 
for seven months, besides being in the greatest de- 
gree irksome both to himself and the companions 
of his journey, would occasion a great additional 
expense, and disappoint tlie expectations of gov- 
ernment ; and he might, perhaps, entertain doubts, 
since the case was not provided for by his offl ' 

ins, whether he should altogether esq 
censure if lie should postpone his journey fi 
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long a period, under any circumstances, much 8h<»t 
of a positive and undoubted necessity. 

In this difficult situation he adopted that alter, 
native which was most congenial to his character 
and feelings ; and having once formed this resolu- 
tion, he adhered to it with tranquillity and firm- 
ness ; dismissing from his own mind all doubts and 
apprehensions, or, at least, effectually concealing 
them from the companions of his journey, and from 
his friends and correspondents in England. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Departure from Kayee and Commencement of the Joarnev into 
the Interior. — Dimculties of the first Day's March.— -Order of 
Proceeding. — Arrival at Madina.— Rapacity of the King of 
Woolii. — Stratagem of the Soldiers to procure Water at Ka- 
nipe. — Fruit of the Nitta-trees. — Arrival at the Gambia. — 
Death of one of the Soldiers.— Hostile Conduct of the Chief 
at Bady, and the Results. — Attack made upon the Caravan by 
a Swarm of Bees.— Park's Letters from Badoo. 

[1805.] 

On the 27th of April, 1805, this memorable jour, 
ney began. The first day's march, which exposed 
some of its practical difficulties, is thus recorded in 
Park's Journal, 

" At ten o'clock in the morning we took our de- 
parture from Kayee. The Crescent, the Washing- 
ion, and Mr. Ainsley's vessel, did us the honour to 
fire a salute at our departure. The day proved 
••emarkably hot ; and some of the asses, unascus 
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tomcd to carry loads, nmcic our march very fatigu- 
|{ng and troublesome. Three of them stuck fast 
ija a muddy rice-fieid, about two miles eut of 
Kayee ; and while we were employed in getting 
ibcm out, our guide and the people in front had 
gone on so far that wc lost sight of thcin. In u 
short time wc overtook about a dozen soldiers and 
Iheir eases, who had likewise fallen behind, and be- 
'ing afraid of loaiag their way, had halted tiil wc 
Mame up. We, in the rear, took the road to Jon- 
K^akonda, which place we reached one o'clock ; 
but, not finding Lieutenant Marlyn, nor any of the 
men who were in front, concluded they had gone 
by New Jcrmy, ic. ; therefore hired a guide and 
continued our march. Halted a few minutes under 
« large tree at the village of Lamain-Cotio, to al 
' iw the soldiers to cool themselves ; and then pro- 
;ded towards Lamain, at which place we arri- 
l at four o'clock. The people were extremely 
iligued, haviag travelled all day under a vertical 
and without a breath of wind. Lieutenant 
yn and the rest of our party arrived at half 
past five, having taken the road by New Jermy." 
On the following day, at sunset, they reached 
Piaaiiio, where a delay of six days was found 
necessary, for the purpose o( procuring addi. 
lional beasts of burden and distributing the loads, 
the 4lh of May ihey left Piaania, the mode of 
.rching being adjusted as follows. The asses 
id loads 'being all marked and numbered with red 
paint, a certain number of each was allotted to 
each of the six messes, into which the soldiers 
vere divided ; and the asses were farther subdi- 
vided among the individuals of each mess, lo that 
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every man could tell at first sight the ass and load 
which belonged to him. The asses were also 
numbered with large figures, to prevent the natives 
from stealing them, as they could neither wash nor 
clip off the moi'k without being discovered. Mr. 
Greorge Scott and one of Isaaco's people general- 
ly went in front, Lieutenant Martyn in the centre, 
and Mr. Anderson and Park himself in the rear. 
This day's march is described as nK)9t fatiguing. 
Many of the asses lay down on the road, .aod oth- 
ers kicked off their bundles. The whole distance 
accomplished, afler the utmost exertions^ was eight 
miles. 

On the 8th of May the efiects of the cliinate first 
became apparent ; two of the soldiers were then 
attacked with dysentery. On the 10th the party 
reached Tatticonda, where Park had an interview 
with the son of the former king of Woolli, who had 
received him so kindly on his first jourpey, and 
promised to offer up prayers for his safety. He 
learned from this individual that his present jour- 
ney was viewed with great jealousy by the neigh- 
bouring native traders. 

On the 11th, about noon, they arrived at Madi- 
na, the capital of the kingdom of Woolli, where 
the system of extortion, so characteristic of African 
monarchs, began to develop itself. The asses were 
unloaded under a tree without the gates of the town, 
and Park waited till five o'clock before he could 
have an audience of his majesty. He took to the 
king a pair of silver mounted pistols, ten dollars, 
ten bars of amber, and ten of coral. His majesty 
looked at the present with great indifierenco for 
some time, and then declared that he could not ao- 
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K much handsomer one had been given to the King 
if Kataba. "It was in vain," saya Park, "that I 
^Assured him to the contrary ; he positively refused 
:cp: it, and I was nndur the oecessity of add. 
I jog fifteen dollars, [en bars of coral, and tenof nm> 
r, befai'e his majesty would accept it. Aftor all, 
begged me to give him a blanket to wrap hitti- 
|«clf !□ duriDg the rains, which 1 readily acnt him." 
As far as Madioa Park followed the route by 
Kwhich he had formerly advaaced from the Gambia 
I fnlo the interior, but on leaving that eowd be struck 
P-out of it, and took the route by which he had re- 
f turned from the interior to the Gambia. Oo the 

■ ISth the party reached the viilags of Kanipe, 
B'Whcre some manceuvriag was found necessary 
f to procure water. The peopk' of the village had 
^lieard that they had been obliged to purchase wa. 
Kter nt Madina, and, to make sure of a similar mar. 
vfcet, Uie women had drawn up all llie water collect- 

■ iSd ie the wells, uod were still standing in crowds 
'llrawing it up as fast as it cotlccted afresh. It was 

rin vain that the soldiers attempted to come in for 
lieir share ; the camp-ketties were by m 
rcit adapted for drawing water as the womer 
Labnshes. The soldiers therefore returned v. 
liWater, having tho laugh very much against them^ 
Park received information that there was a 
ir about two miles to the south of the t< 
p»nd, in order to make the women desist, he mi 
ed a man on each of the iiorses, and sent th« 
away to the pool, to bring as much water a. 
boil the rice, and in the afternoon sent all the ai 
lo be watered at the same p ace. In the evening 
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some of the soldiers made another attempt tD prou 
cure water from a large well near the town, and 
succeeded by the following stratagem. One of 
*hem having dropped his canteen into the well, as 
if by accident, his companions fastened a rope 
round him, and lowered him down to the bottom 
of the well, where he stood and filled all the camp. 
kettles, to the great mortification of the women, 
who had been labouring and carrying water for the 
last twenty-four hours, " in hopes of having their 
necks and heads decked with small amber and 
beads by the sale of it." 

On the following day they advanced as far aa 
Kussai, a village about four miles to the east of 
Kanipe. Here one of the soldiers, having collect. 
ed some of the fruit of the nitta-trees, was eating 
them, when the chief man of the village came out 
in a great rage, and attempted to take them from 
him; but, finding that impracticable, he drew. his 
knife, and told the travellers to put on their loads 
and get away from the village. " Finding," saya 
Park, "that we only laughed at him, he became 
more quiet, and I told him that we were unac. 
quainted with so strange a restriction, but should 
be careful not to eat any of them in future ; he 
said that the thing itself was of no great impor* 
tance, if it had not been done in sight of the worn* 
en. For, says he, this place has been frequently 
visited with famine from want of rain, and in these 
distressing times the fruit of the nitta is all we have 
to trust to, and it may then be opened without 
harm ; but, in order to prevent the women and 
children from wasting this supply, a toong is put 
upon the nittas until famine makes its appearance* 
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On the 15iti, at Teelee Cotra, they came &gatQ 
^_ _ r Gambia, which, in its course Jrora 

Pisaaia to tliis point, bends ia a curve to the south- 
ward, so oa always to lie at some distance from 
tlie straight line of route. The name Teelee Cor- 
ra is that of a large tree undtir which the parly 
galled during the heat of the day. Park was sur. 
) find that the river had a regular tide, 
hur inches by the shore. He says that 
led with crocodiles, and that he counted 
! time thirteen of them ranged along the 
besides three hippopotami. A mile farther on 
e party ascended a hill, from which they enjoyed 
" most enchanting prospect" of the country to 
Hlbe westward ; Park styles it, in point of distance, 
" e richest he ever saw. At sunset they came to 
R watering-place called Faraba, where the first of 
*heir calamities befell them. 

While the asses were yel unloading, John Wal- 
of the soldiers, fell down in an epileptic 
fBl, and about an hour ai\erward he expired. He 
s buried at about three o'clock on the following 
g ; and a wish is expressed in the Journal, 
. remembrance of him, the place may be 
■itelled Wallers'a Well. 

On the 18th of May they reached Jallacolto, the 
first town in the territory of Tenda ; and on the 
20th slopped at Tendico or Tambico, about half a 
mile to the northward of which lay a pretty large 
town, called Bady, tho chief of which took the title 
of Farinha, and, being in a manner independent, 
waa in the habit of exacting very high duties from 
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tie coffles. To Bady, accordinglyy a messenger 
was sent, announcing the arrival of the party, and 
in tlie evening the faranba sent his sob, with tweu- 
ty-six men armed with muskets and a great crowd 
of people, to receive what they had to give hinu 
Park sent him ten bars of amber by the guide ; but, 
as the chief refused to take it, our traveller himseli 
went with five bars of coral : this was likewise re* 
fused. " Indeed," says Park, " I could easily per- 
ceive, from the number of armed men and the 
haughty manner in which they conducted them- 
selves, that there was little prospect of settling 
matters in an amicable manner. I therefore tore 
a leaf from my pocket-book, and had written a note 
to Lieutenant Martyn to have the soldiers in read- 
iness, when Mr. Anderson, hearing such a hubbub 
in the village, came to see what was the matter. 
I explained my doubts to him-, and desired that the 
soldiers might have on their pouches and bayonets, 
and be ready for action at a moment's notice. I 
desired Isaaco to inform him that we had as yet 
found no difficulty in our journey ; we had readily 
obtained the permission of the kings of Kataba and 
Woolli to pass through their kingdoms, and that, 
if he would not allow us to pass, we had only to 
return to Jallacotta, and endeavour to find another 
road ; and with this (after a good many. angry words 
had passed between the faranba's people and our 
guide) the palaver ended." 

On the following mornmg preparations were 
being made for the return to Jallacotta, when some 
ot the faranba's people seized the guide's horse as 
the boy was watering it at the well, and carried it 
off. Isaaco went over to Bady to inquire the rea. 
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■on of 'liis conduct ; but, instead of obtaiaiog satis- 
I iuctioQ on this point, he was seized, deprived of hta 
[ double-barrelled gun and sword, tied to a tree, and 
I flogged; hia boy was put in irons, and some people 
' were sent back to Tambico for another horse be- 
longiog to an old man that was travelling with tho 
party to Dentila, Park then told two of Isaaco's 
negroes, that if they would go with him into the 
villiige and point out tho faranba's people (it being 
quite darlc) who had come to lake the old man's 
I horse, ho would mako tho soldiers seize tlieni, and 
retain tbem as hostages for Isaaco. The negroes 
went and told this to the two chief men in the vil- 
lage, who declared that ihcy would not permit it. 
They were able, they said, to defend their owi> 
rights, and would not allow the horse to be taken 
t so, "afler an immense hubbub and wrangling, the 
I business at last came to blows, and the faranhaV 
I people were fairly kicked out of the village." 
I "I was now," Bays Park, "a iitlle puzzled how 
I to act ; Isaaco's wife and child sat crying with ua 
I under thetreej hisnegroes were verymuch deject- 
I ed, and seemed to consider the matter as quite hope- 
I less. Wc could have gone in the night and burned 
I the town. By this we should have killed a great 
I many innocent people, and most probably should 
I -not have recovered our guide, I therefore thought 
[it most advisable (having consulted with Mr. An- 
r derson and Lieutenant Marty n) to wait till morning, 
I and then, if they persisted in detaining our guide, 
\ to attack them in open day, a measure which would 
be more decisive, and luore likely to be attended 
with success than any night skirmishes. We ac- 
cordingly placed double sentries during the nigbt, 
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and made every man sleep with his loaded nm:sket 
at hand. We likewise sent two people back to 
Jallacotta, to inform the dooly of the treatment we 
had received from the faranba, though at one Df the 
towns belonging to the King of Woolli." Early, 
however, on the following morning, Isaaco was lib- 
erated, and in the course of the day his horse was 
recovered, and the tribute was paid to the faranba. 
A few days aflerward a singular accident befell 
them. The coffle had halted at a creek, and the 
asses had just been unloaded, when some of Isaaco's 
people, being in search of honey, linfortunately dis- 
turbed a large swarm of bees near their resting- 
place. The bees came out in immense numbers, 
and attacked men and beasts at the same time. 
Luckily, most of the asses were loose, and galloped 
up the valley ; but the horses and people were very 
much stung, and obliged to scamper in all direc- 
tions. The fire which ha,d been kindled for cook- 
ing, being deserted, spread, and set fire to the bam- 
boos, and the baggage had like to have been burned. 
In fact, for half an hour the bees seemed to have 
completely put an end to the journey. In the even- 
ing, when they became less troublesome, and the 
cattle could be collected, it was found that many of 
them were very much stung, and swollen about the 
head. Three asses were missing ; one died in the 
course of the evening, and one next morning, and 
they were forced to leave one behind the next day. 
Altogether six were lost, besides which, the guide 
lost his horse, and many of the people were very 
much stung about the face and hands.* 

* The occurrence of accidents of this nature seems to be not 
at all uncommon. Park mentions a similar attack by bees in hid 
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On the 28th of May the party reached Badoo, 
\\ hence, on the following day, Park had an oppor- 
tunity of sending two letters to England by a Sla. 
tee who was going to the Gambia. In these he 
spoke confidently of success, and announced his 
expectation of reaching the Niger by the 27th of 
June ; " and when," he adds, writing to his wife, 
" we have once got afloat on the river, we shall 
conclude that we are embarking for England." 
In the same letter he says, " I am in great hopes 
of finishing this journey with great credit in a few 
months ; and then with what joy shall I turn my 
face towards home !" 

first journey (see page 148) ; and iiis guide Isaaco, in a journey 
made in 1810, II, thus records another, as happening to his peo- 
ple. *' Wlien on the very top of the hill, they were surrounded 
and attacked by such a quantity of bees, that my people and 
beasts of burden were scattered ; when they were a little ap- 
peased, we went after our beasts, who had tnrown away every- 
thing they had on their backs. I found one of my asses dead, 
being stifled by the bees getting into its nostrils, and one of my 
men almost dead by their stings. 1 had to give him somethinf 
to bring bim to life^ and th&t with a great deal of paini.** 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CommeDcement of the Rainy Season. — ^Alannm^ Sicki 
— Gold Mines at Shrondo. — ArriTal at Fknkia.— Difi 
Mountain Pass.— Increase of the Sick.— Hostility of the Nft- 
lives at GimlMa. — Face of the Country.— Its romantic Char- 
acter.— Sickness of the Men. — Park's personal Eiertioiis. — 
Dangers from yoang Lions. — ^The Gaide seized by a Crocxi- 
dile. — His Expedient to Escape. — ^Arrival at Keminoora.— 
Depredations of the Natives. — Continued Sickness. — Five 
Men left behind. — Illness of Mr. Anderson. — Park's Escape 
from three Lions.— His View of the Niger. 

[1805.] 

It was on the 29th of May that Park wrote his 
cheerful letters from Badoo; within a fortnight 
afterward he " trembled at his situation." The 
cause of this fearful change was the rapid ap. 
proach of the rainy season. On the 30th of May 
" some drops of rain" fell. On the night of the 
5th of June, at Baniserile, there was *' a squall, 
with thunder and rain ;" the loads having been put 
into the tent, were not wetted ; but one of the car- 
penters, who was recovering from an attack of 
dysentery, became " greatly worse." On the fol 
lowing morning this man was so very weak that 
two soldiers were appointed to attend him and 
drive his ass. On the next day he became unable 
to sit upright, and frequently threw himself from 
the ass, ** wishing to be left to die ;" so that two of 
the soldiers held him by force upon the beast. In 
the afternoon he was *< still more weak, and ap« 
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[larently dying ;" Park therefore thought it best to 
eave him at a village oa the route until the follow, 
ing morning, under the care of one of the soldiers. 
At eight o'clock, however, on the same evening, 
the poor man died, and, with the assistance of the 
negroes, was huried in the native placo of scpuU 
ture. 

On the same night (that of iho 8th), the party 
were overtaken by a heavy tornado, with thunder 
and lightning; and on ihe next day five of the sol- 
diers, who had stood under a tree instead of going 
into the tent, complained much of headache and 
pains in the stomach. On the 10th tliey halted 
at ShronUo, under a tree, and, before tliey could 
pilch one of the tents, they were overtaken by a 
very heavy tornado, which wetted them all com. 
plelely. Park's hat was blown away and lost, as 
he attempted to fasten one of the lents to a branch 
of the tree ; and the ground all round was covered 
with water three inches deep. Another tornado 
visited them in the night. 

" The tornado which took place on our arrival," 
says Park, "had an instant efiect on the health of 
the aoldiers, and proved to us to be the beginning of 
sorrow. I had proudly flattered myself that we 
should reach the Niger with a very moderate loss ; 
we had had two men sick of the dysentery ; one 
of them recovered completely on the march, and 
the other would doubtless have recovered, had he 
not been wet by the rain at Baniserile. Bui now 
the ruin had set in, and I trembled to think that 
wc wore only lirilf way through our journey. The 
lud not commenced three minutes before 
Hie soldiers were affected wilU vDinitliigi 
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Others fell asleep, and seemed as if half intoxica* 
ted. I felt a strong inclination to sleep during the 
storm, and, as soon as it was over, I fell asleep on 
the wet ground, although 1 used every exertion 
to keep myself awake. The soldiers likewise fell 
asleep on the wet bundles." On the following day 
twelve of them were sick. 

While the caravan was at Shrondo, Park visited 
the gold mines in its vicinity. These he found to 
consist of about thirty pits, resembling wells, dug 
to the depth of ten or twelve feet, in a meadow - 
spot of about four or five acres in extent ; close to 
these mine pits were other shallow wash-pits^ and 
between them were several heaps of sandy gravei. 
The dooty's permission to inspect the mines had. 
been previously obtained ; and our traveller was ac- 
companied by a woman, to whom he had promised 
to pay a bar of amber if she showed him a grain 
of gold« 

The woman took about half a pound of the grav- 
el from a heap which apparently belonged to her, 
and, having put it into a large calabash, threw a 
little water on it with a small calabash, these two 
calabashes comprising all the apparatus necessary 
for washing gold. The quantity of water was only 
sufficient to cover the sand about one inch. The 
woman then crumbled the sand to pieces and mix* 
ed it with water ; this she did, not in a rotatory 
manner, but by pulling her hands towards herself, 
as shown in the vignette in our title-page. She 
then threw out all the large pebbles, looking on the 
ground where they fell to see if she had thrown 
out a piece of gold. The next step was to giv6 
llie mixture a rotatory motion, so as to make a 
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Kcalabash ; and while she accomplislied this with 

■iier right hand, with her left she threw out of the 

r centre of the vortex q portion of sand and water al 

every revolution. She then put in a littln fresh 

water, and as the quantity of sand was now great. 

ly diminished, she held the calabash in an oblique 

direction, and made tiie sand move slowly round, 

f while she coustantly agitated it with a quick mo. 

I iton to and from lieraclf. " I now observed," saya 

( Park, " a quantity of black matter resembling gun. 

powder, which she told me was gold-nist ; and, be- 

Ibre she Imd moved the sand one quarter round the 

calabash, she pointed to a yellow speck and said, 

' sanoo qffiW (see the gold). On looking otteo- 

1 lively, I saw a portion of pure gold, nnd took it out. 

L It would have weighed about one grain. The 

I whole of the washing, from the first putting in of 

1 sand till she showed me the gold, did cot ex- 

Kceed tile space of (um miniil.es. 1 now desired her 

I to inkc a larger portion. She put in, as nearly aa 

I could guess, alxiut two pounds, and having wash- 

I ed it in the same manner nnd nearly the same 

[ time, found no fewer than tKentg-lhree particles ; 

e of them were very small. In both cases I 

^observed that the quantity of sanoo raira, or gold- 

I riu', was at least forty limes greater than ihu 

quauiity of gold. She assured mo that they soinc- 

timca found pieces of gold aa large aa her fist." 

Park vmi unable to ascertain the quantity of gold 

washed at this place in one year, but he belit 

it to be considerable ; though the nali ' ' 

during the beginning and end of the i 

'^a leaving Shrondo upon Uie 13U 
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mck were unable to walk ; and at noon a tornado 
came on so suddenly, that it was necessary to 
carry the bundles into the huts of the natives : in 
the evening Lieutenant Martyn fell ill of the fever. 
On the following day Park became " veiy uneasy** 
at his situation, one h^lfof the people being either 
sick of the fever, or unable to use great exertion, 
and fatigued in driving the asses, ^I did not 
reach Fankia," he says. " till seven o'clock, having 
to walk slow in order t'^ coax on three sick sol- 
diers who had fallen behind, and were for lying 
down under every tree they passed." 

The next day was spent at Fankia, in order to 
give the sick a little rest : Park found himself very 
ill, having been feverish all night. Upon leaving 
this place on the 15th, some of the men were 
slightly delirious ; and about a mile beyond ii the 
party came to a mountain pass, the steep and rocky 
ascent of which severely tried their diminished 
strength. ''The asses being heavily loaded, in 
order to spare as many as possible for the sick," 
says Park, '' we had much difficulty in getting our 
loads up this steep. The number of asses exceed- 
ing the drivers, presented a dreadful scene of con- 
fusion in this rocky staircase ; loaded asses tum- 
bling over the rocks, sick soldiers unable to walk, 
black fellows stealing ; in fact, it certainly was 
up'hill'Work with us at this place." When the as- 
cent was at last accomplished, it was found that 
the natives had stolen seven pistols, two great 
coats, and one knapsack, besides several smaller 
articles. 

On the morrow, after recovering some of the 
stolen articles, the party set forward. Park follow- 
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ing behind. When he had advanced about a milet 
he found Hinton, one of tlie sick, who rode Mr. 
Anderaon'a horse, lying under a tree, and ihe horse 
grazing at a little distance. "Some of the ra. 
lives," he says in his Journal, " had stolen iho pis- 
tols from the holsters, and robbed my coat-case, 
which was fastened behind tlie saddle, of a string 
of coral, all the amber and beads it contained, and 
one barraloolo [fowling-piece]. Luckily, they did 
not fancy my pocket sextant and artificial horizon, 
which were in the same place. I put the sick man 
on the horse and drove it before me ; and aller 
holding him on, and using every exertion to keep 
him on the saddle, I found that I was unable to 
carry him on; and, having fatigued myself very 
much with carrying him forward about six miles, 
I was forced to leave him." 

About a mile farther on Park came to two other 
men lying in the shade of a tree ; he mounted one 
on Mr. Anderson's horse, and the other on Ilia 
own, and drove them before him- In the cool of 
the evening he sent back a horse for Hinton, wlio 
was brought to ihc village, tied upon iho animal. 
On the following day, Hioton and another of the 
sick men were letl behind, to the care of the duoty 
of the village at which the party had hailed fortho 
night : amber and beads were given to him suffi- 
cient to purchase victuals for them if they lived, 
and to bury them if they died. Three days after- 
ward another of the soldiers was left behind in u 
and so again, in two days more, 
of the carpenters. 

One vety unpleasant result of the sickness which 
rtifeeblcd the party was this, that it encouraged 
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the natives to greater boldness in the practice of 
extortion, and even open pilfering'. A remarkable 
instance occurred on the 23d of June, at the village 
of Gimbia or Kimbia. Park chanced to be in the 
rear, bringing on some asses which had thrown off 
their loads ; and when he came up, he found all 
about the village wearing a hostile appearance, the 
men running from the corn-grounds, and putting 
on their quivers, &c. " The cause of this tumult," 
he says, " was, as usual, the love of money. The 
villagers had heard that the white men were to 
pass ; that they were very sickly, and unable to 
make any resistance, or to defend the immense 
wealth in their possession. Accordingly, when 
part of the coffle had passed the village, the peo- 
ple sallied out, and, under pretence that the coffle 
should not pass till the dooty pleased, insisted on 
turning back the asses. One of them seized the 
sergeant's horse by the bridle to lead it into the 
village ; but, when the sergeant cocked his pistol 
and presented it, he dropped the bridle ; others 
drove away the asses with their loads, and every- 
thing seemed going into confusion. The soldiers, 
with great coolness, loaded their pieces with ball 
and fixed their bayonets : on seeing this, the vil- 
lagers hesitated, and the soldiers drove the asses 
across the bed of a torrent, and then returned, 
leaving a sufficient number to guard the asses. 

*' The natives collected themselves together un- 
der a tree by the gate of the village, where I found 
the dooty and Isaaco at very high words. On in- 
quiring the cause of the tumult, Isaaco informed 
me that the villagers had attempted to take the 
Joads from the asses. I turned to the dooty, and 
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that had dared H 
attempt. He pointed to about thirty 
, le, armed with bows ; on which I fell a laugh- 
;, and asked him if he really thought thai such 
iple could fight ; adding, if he had u mind to 
miikc the experiment, they need onlj' go up and 
atlcmpt to lake off one of the loads. They seem- 
ed by this lime to be fully saliafn-'d that iliey had 
made a vain attempt ; and the dooty desired me to 
tell the men to go forward with the asses. As I 
did Dot know but perhaps some of the sick might 
be under the DCcessily of returning this way, 1 
thought it advisable to part on friendly terms, and 
therefore gave iho dooty four bars of amber, and 
told him that wc did not come to make war ; but 
if any person made war on os, wc would defend 
ourselves to the last." 

The country through which the party were now 
travelling was very rocky ; rugged and grand, to 
use Park's expression, beyond anything ho had 
seen. On leaving Fankia upon the 15th of June, 
he had deviated from the route by which ho had 
returned to the Gambia on bia former journey, and 
followed one not so much inclined to the south- 
ward ; his object was probably to avoid the Jal- 
lonka Wilderness, the horrors of which he had then 
experienced. On the 24th of June he describes 
the country as beautiful beyond imagination, with 
^11 the possible diversities of rock, sometimes tow- 
ering up like ruined castles, spires, pyramids, &c. 
*' Wo passed one place," he says, " bo like a ruin- 
ed Gothic abbey, that we halted a little before wo 
could satisfy ourselves that the niches, windows, 
ruined ataircaae, &c., were all natural i 
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faithful description of this place would certainly be 
deemed a fiction." He mentions several villages 
romantically situated in the crescents formed by 
rocky precipices, whose perpendicular height va. 
ried from one to five or six hundred feet. 

On the 27th, in crossing the Bajmg, a principal 
branch of the Senegal, one of the men was drown- 
ed from the upsetting of a canoe. The river was 
crowded with hippopotami, whose snorting and 
blowing during the night kept the party awake. 
The natives here are emphatically described as all 
thieves; they attempted to steal several of the 
loads, and one of them was detected in the act of 
carrying away the bundle which contained all the 
medicines. On the following day another of the 
sick men died. He had become so much exhaust- 
ed that he could not sit upon his ass ; he was then 
fastened upon it, but he became more and more 
faint, and shortly after died. " He was brought 
forward," says Park, " to a place where the front 
of the coffle had halted to allow the rear to come 
up. Here, when the coffle had set forward, two 
of the soldiers with their bayonets, and myself 
with my sword, dug his grave in the wild desert , 
and a few branches were the only laurels which 
covered the tomb of the brave." 

In the midst of these disheartening circumstan- 
ces Park was indefatigable in his attention to those 
under his care ; when any became faint and weary 
and wished to lay down and die, he used every in- 
ducement to coax them onward; and when the> 
had lagged behind or wandered from the track, he 
spared no exertions to recover them. The hard, 
ships which he personally encountered were very 
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I great. In ihc coursu of the journey of the 29th, 
i one of the soldiers, named Bloore, sat down under 
I the shade of a tree, and when Park desired liim to 
I proceed, he said that he was rather fatigued, and 
t that he would follow when he had cooled himscir 
I Some time after the cofHe had halted, he had not 
I come up, and the sergeant was sent on a hoi'se to 
I 'bring him forward, but returned without having 
I seen him. 

" I suspected," says Park, " that llie sergeant 
^ might have rode past him under the tree ; I there. 
I fore got three volunteers to go with mc and look 
[ for him. It was quite dark. We collected a 
■ 'large bundle of dry grass, and, taking out a hand. 
I fbl at a time, kept up a constant light, in order to 
Ifrighten the lions, which are very numerous in these 
■voods, When we reached the tree under which 
Ihc lay down, we made a fire ; saw the place where 
pile had pressed down the grass, and tlie marks of 
his feci ; went to the west along the pathway, and 
examined for the marks of his feet, thinking bo 
might possibly have mistaken the direction ; found 
none; fired several muskets, hallooed, and set 
firu to the f;rass ; returned to the tree, and exam- 
ined all around; saw no blood, nor the footmarks 
of any wild beasts ; fired six muskels more. As 
any farther search was likely to be fruitless (for we 
did not dare to walk far from the track for fear of 
losing ourselves), we returned to the tents." 

On the 2d of July, another of the soldiers, who 
had become very delirious, was left behind j and in 
I the afternoon. Park himself felt very sickly, having 
ViTtcd up and reloaded a great many asses on the 
fa 'he night, as iho party were resting u 
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the village of Koeena, they were much incommo 
ded by the wild beasts. A severe tornado, at sev- 
en o'clock, had put out the watch-fire, and made 
them all crowd into the tents. When the violence 
of the squall was over, they heard a particular sort 
of roaring or growling, not unlike the noise of a 
wild boar: there seemed to be several animals 
making a circuit round the cattle. Two muskets 
were fired to make them keep at a distance ; but, 
as they still kept prowling about, our travellers 
collected a bunch of withered grass and went in 
search of them, suspecting them to be wild boars. 
" We got near one of them," says Park, " and fired 
several shots into the bush, and one at him as he 
went off among the long grass. When we re- 
turned to the tenls, I learned, by inquiring of the 
natives, that the animals we had been in search of 
were not boars, but young lions ; and they assured 
me that, unless we kept a very good look-out, they 
would probably kill some of our cattle during the 
night. About midnight these young lions attempt- 
ed to seize one of the asses, which so much alarmed 
the rest that they broke their ropes and came at 
full gallop in among the tent-ropes. Two of the 
lions followed them, and came so close to us that 
the sentry cut at one of them with his sword, but 
did not dare to fire for fear of killing the asses." 

On the afternoon of the following day. Park's 
brolher-in-law, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Scott, the 
draughtsman of the expedition, were so sick that 
they wished to remain for the night where they were, 
" With much entreating," they were persuaded to 
mount their horses and go on. Three miles far- 
ther, one of the seaman who had been received from 
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I his majesty's ship Sijuii/el became so faint ihat he 
IfeUfruni his ass, and allowed Ibe aninial to ruu 
■sway. Park placed him on his own horse, bul 

■ Jbuiid tliat he could nut sit witiiuul being support. 
K f d. The poor man was then replaced on the aas, 
R Itut he still tumbled off; be was then again put on 
I the liorse, and, while one man kept him upright, 
L Park led the horse. But, as he made no exertion to 
['keep liimaelf erect, it was impossible to hold him on 
I ^ hor^e, and, after repeated tumbles, he begged to 
1 1^ left in (he woods till morning. Park left a load 
li (;d pistol with him, and put some cartridges into ilk. 
I crown of liis hat. The next day the man made 
I, bis way after the party, and presented himself quitt. 
L iiaked, having been stripped of his clothes by three 
K.'Or the natives during the night : his fever was 
■much abated. 

ft On the following day, likewise, a serious acci> 

■ dent occurred to the guide, Isaaco, at the crossing 

■ of tlie Wonda, one of the aSluents of the Senegal, 
I As there was but one canoe for Ihu service, it was 
ft' near noon before ali the bundles were carried over. 
T The transporting of the asses was very difficull. 
I The river was shallow and rocky, and whenever 
I their feet touched the bottom they generally stood 
I Btill. Isaaco was very active in pushing the asses 
I into the water and shoving along the canoe ; but, 
I Bs he was afraid ihat they would not be all carried 
^ over in the course of the day, he attempted to drive 
mmii of them across tlic river, farther down, where 
L. the water was shallower. When he had reached 

the middle of the river, a crocodile rose close to 

him, and, instantly seizing him by the left thigh, 

, )»ullad him uadet 3Wi(sr> Wi^i wondoiM pi 
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of mind, he felt for the head of the anima], and 
thrust his finger into its eye ; on which it quitted 
its hold, and Isaaco attempted to reach the farther 
shore, calling out for a knife. But the crocodile 
returned and seized him by the other thigh, and 
again pulled him under water ; he had recourse to 
the same expedient, and thrust his fingers into its 
eyes with such violence that it again quitted him, 
and when it rose, flounced about on the surface of 
the water as if stupid, and then swam down the 
middle of the river.* Isaaco proceeded to the oth- 
er side, bleeding very much. As soon as the ca- 
noe returned, Park went over, and found him very 
much lacerated. The wound on the lefl thigh was 
four inches in length ; that on the right not quite so 

* Humboldt mentions a similar incident which he learned at 
San Fernando, on the river Apure, in South America. •* They 
related to us," he says, *• the history of a young girl of TJritu- 
cu, who» by singular intrepidity and presence of mind, saved 
herself from the jaws of a crocodile. \^'hen she felt herself 
seized, she sought the eves of the animal, and plunged her fin- 
gers into them with such violence that the pain forced the cn>c- 
odile to let her loose, after having bitten off the lower part of 
her arm. The girl, notwithstandmg the enormous quantity of 
blood she had lost, happily reached the shore, swimming with 
the hand she had still lefl. In those desert countries, where 
man is ever wrestling with nature, discourse daily turns on the 
means that may be employed to escape from a tiger, a boa or 
traga venadoy or a crocodile ; every one prepares himself, in some 
sort, for the dangers that await him. * I knew,' said the young 
girl of Uritucu, *■ that the cayman lets go his hold if you piish 
your fingers into his eyes.' Long after my return to Europe, I 
learned that, in the interior of Africa, the negroes know and 
practise the same means. Who does not recollect, with a lively 
interest, Isaaco, the guide of the unfortunate Mungo Park, 
seized twice, near Boolinkoomboo, by a crocodile, and twice 
escaping from the jaws of the monster, having succeeded in 
placing his fingers, under water, in both his eyes I The African 
Isaaco and the younff American owed their safety to the sam* 
presence of mind, and the same combination of ideas." 
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■ .Aigei but very deep ; and there were, besides, eev- 
E«rnl single teeOi- wound it ca his back. Park dressed 
rtiic wounds as well as the circumstances would per- 

■ mit, and sent the man on to the next village, Bou- 
riinkoomboo, whither the whole party followed the 
I next day. 

I "I now found my situiilion," saya Park, " very 
ft Acrplexing. To gti forward withoJt Isaaco tu 
P Keminoonn, 1 knew would involve us in i!ifticui::ie3, 
K ia Keminoom'a sons are reckoned the grcittest 
K thieves and blackguards on the whole route. To 
I «Iop (ill Isaaco recovered (an event which seemed 
B Yery doubtful) would throw us into the violence ol 
U ihe rains. There was no other person that 1 could 
■.trust ; and, what was worst of ail, we had only Iko 

■ iuy*' rice, and a great scarcity prevailed in the 

■ Bbuntry. 1 determined to wait three days to set] 
m How Isaaco's wounds looked, and in tlic mean time 
r Hent two of his people away to Serracorra, with an 

oaa and three strings of No. B amber, to purchase 
rice." On the following day all the people were 
either sick or in a slate of great debility, one only 



On the 10th, the guide having partially recov- 

k ered, and a supply of rice having been obtaineo, 

r the party set forward ; and on the following day 

r ihey reached Keminoom or Maninkorro, a wullfd 

town, " fortified in the strongest manner," says 

Park, "I have yet seen in Africa." After staying 8 

day to give Mansa Numma, the chief, his present, 

Park became very desirous to depart, aa he G 

the people " thieves to a man ; in facl,' 

" wo liavo never yet been in a place where so n 

Jien and impudence prevail " 
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Accordingly, at dawn on the 14th, the tents were 
struck and the asses loaded. The townspeople 
had stolen, during the stay of the party, four great, 
coats, a large bundle of beads, a musket, a pair of 
pistols, and several other things. Before the cof- 
de advanced a niusket-shot from the town (though 
one of the king's sons attended on horseback as a 
protector), one of the townspeople carried away a 
bag from one of the asses. The king's son, Lieu- 
tenant Martyn, and Park rode after him and recov- 
ered the bag; but, before they could rejoin the 
coffle, another thief had run off with a musket 
that was fastened on one of the loads. 

" We proceeded in this manner," says Park, " in 
a constant state of alarm ; and I had great reason 
to fear that the impudence of the people would pro- 
voke some of the soldiers to run them through with 
their bayonets. About two miles from Maniakor- 
ro, as we were ascending a rocky part of the road, 
several of the asses fell with their loads. I rode a 
little from the path, to see if a more easy ascent 
could not be found ; and as 1 was holding my mus- 
ket carelessly in my hand, and looking round, two of 
Numma's sons came up to me ; one of them re- 
quested me to give him some snuff. Suspecting no 
ill- treatment from two people whom I had often 
seen with the king and at our tents, I turned round 
to assure him that I never took snuff; at this in 
stant, the other (called Woosaba), coming up be- 
hind me, snatched the musket from my hand and 
ran off with it. I instantly sprang from my sad- 
dle and followed him with my sword, calling to 
Mr. Anderson to ride back and tell some of my 
people to look after my horse. Mr. Anderson got 
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nthin muskct-shat of him, bul, seeing it was Num. 

id some doub'^ abuul shooting him, and 

Q if he rIiouIiI (ire. Luckily 1 did not 

r 1 might possibly have recovered my 

"musket at the risk of a long palaver, and pcrhaja 

the loss of half our baggage. The thief accord. 

ingly made his escape among the rocks, and, when 

I returned to my horse, I found the other of the roy- 

^■1 descendants had stolen my greatcoat." 

Park informed the king's son, whom be had hi- 

3d as a guide, of nliat liad happened ; and rcqueat- 

i to know how he should act if any of the people 

Aould steal articles from the baggage. He was 

ssured tliat, after what had happened, he would 

e justified in shooting the iirst that atlcmplcd to 

■ steal ; and he thtin made such of the soldiers aa 

were near him load their muskets and be ready. 

The sky became cloudy, and, by the time iliat they 

had advanced about five miles from the town, they 

■,ajtpcrienced a very heavy tornado. During the 

in, onotlicr of Numma's 3ons snatched up and 

D oS with one of the soldiers' muskets and a pair 

,r pistols, which the owner had laid down while 

tsioading his ass. 

I The depredations of the natives were continued 
Iprith the same boldness until the collie ri;achcd the 
a Woolima river on the 19lh of July. Tlie da- 
ring of the thieves was extraordinary ; some would 
be very busy assisting tlie party to load their asses, 
while their comrades were peeping over the rocks 
and making signs to them. On one occasion, a 
■gro slave came out of tlie bushes against a sin- 
Q soldier, and endeavoured forcibly to wrest his 
t 004 .kaiif.uck from him. On the IBt^ 
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the party had not travelled much above a mile 
from their resting-place when two suspicious peo- 
ple came up. One of them walked slowly in the 
rear, and the other passed on, seemingly in great 
haste. " I desired Mr. Anderson," says Park, " to 
watch the one in the rear, while I rode on at such 
a distance as just to keep sight of the other. The 
road making a turn, he was concealed from me by 
the bushes, and took advantage of this opportunity 
to carry away a greatcoat from a load which was 
driven by one of the sick men. I fortunately got 
a view of him as he was running off among the 
bushes, and, galloping in a direction so as to get 
before him, quickly came so near him that he leap- 
ed into some very thick bushes. When I rode 
round he went out at the side opposite to me ; and 
in this manner I hunted him among the bushes for 
some time, but never losing sight of him. At last 
he ran past a spreading tree, and, jumping back, 
stood close to the trunk of it. I thought I should 
certainly lose him if I did not avail myself of the 
present opportunity. I accordingly fired, and 
dropping my musket on the pummel of my saddle, 
drew out one of the pistols, and told him if he of- 
fered to move I would instantly shoot him dead. 
* Do not kill me, white man,' he exclaimed ; * I can- 
not run from you, you have broke my leg.' I now 
observed the blood streaming down his leg ; and 
when he pulled up his cloth, I saw that the ball had 
passed through his leg, about two inches below the 
knee-joint. He climbed a little way up the tree, 
which was of easy ascent, always exclaiming in a 
pitiable tone of voice, * Do not kill me.' Several 
of the people belonging to the coffle, on hearing 
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tbo shot lired, carne running ; and, among olliera, 
the guide appointed us by Keminoom, wlio insisted 
ihat I should inslamly shoot the thief dead ; other- 
wise, he said, I did not fulfil the orders of his mas- 
ler, who liad directed me to shoot every person ihal 
stole from me. I had great difficulty in preventing 
him from killing him, and was happy to recover 
the greatcoat, and leave the ihief bleeding among 
ihe branches of the tree." 

On the ailemoon of the same day, during a tor- 
nado, one of the sick fell a little behind, and four 
people seizing him, stripped him of hia jacket. 
He followed them at a distimce ; and when he came 
up to Mr, Anderson and Park, he called out to 
shoot one of them, as they had taken his jac.kci. 
Park had hia jwcket handkerchief on the lock of 
bis gun to keep the priming dry, and when the 
Ihievcs observed him remove it, one of them pulled 
out the jacket from under his cloak, and laid it on 
one of the nsscs. Mr. Anderson followed ihem 
on horseback, and Park- kept as near them na he 
could oD foot, hia horse being loaded. Af\er they 
had been followed fur about three miles, they struck 
into the woods ; and Park, suspecting that they 
had a mind to return and steal some of the loads 
from the fatigued assos in Ihe rear, returned with 
Mr. Scoll, when ha found that another pnrty had 
robhed one of the soldiers of his knapsack, and 
another of his jacket. 

On the 20th of July the party crossed Oie Ba 
Woolima, on a temporary bridge constructed in a 
few houra by the negroes. Here one of tho sol- 
diers was left in a dying state, and on ihc follow- 
ing ilay, LiButonaat M&n^a and ^' ^icotL iHdh lagt 
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dow:2 on the road, unable to proceed. They were 
afterward brought forward on asses. At Bangas- 
si, on the 26th, the corporal died ; and there one 
of the soldiers was left very ill. On the following 
day, after marching a short distance, three of the 
soldiers lay down and refused to proceed ; one of 
the carpenters brought from Portsmouth did like- 
wise. It was on the 27th also that Park came to 
an eminence, from which he had a view of some 
very distant mountains to the southeast. *' The 
certainty that the Niger washed the base of those 
mountains made him forget his fever, and he 
thought of nothing all the way but how to ch'mb 
over their blue summits." 

In the afternoon they reached Nummasoolo, 
where, before they had time to pitch their tent 
properly, the rain came down and wetted complete- 
ly both men and bundles. This was " a very se- 
rious affair," many of the articles of merchandise 
being perishable. The party slept very uncom- 
fortably in wet clothes on the wot ground, and 
were troubled in the night with a lion, who came 
so near that the sentry fired at him, but it was so 
dark that it, was impossible to take a good aim. 
All the asses pulled up the pins to which they were 
fastened, and ran together as near the men as they 
could. As the sick soldiers who had refused to 
proceed did not come up before sunset, Park con- 
cluded they had all returned to Bangassi ; and the 
dooty's son arriving upon horseback, informed him 
that they had really returned to his father's house, 
and wished to know what it was meant to do re- 
specting them. Park said that he wished his peo- 
ple to be taken proper care of, and gave the man 
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lea bars of amber for informing iiim of theni ; and 
likewise put into his possession ihrec strings of 
amber of forly bars each, lo be disposed of for the 
use of the sick. Park al»o promised him a pres- 
oni. if he would send a proper person forward with 
any of them who recovered lo Bambakoo ; and, 
at the same lime, sent lhe following note to the 



Dear Soldiers, 

sorry lo learn that you have returned lo 
. 1 have sent in charge of lhe bearer 
"of this three complete strings of amber, one of 
which will procure rice for forly days ; the second 
iwill purchase milk or fowls for the snn 
the third will buy provisions for you 
■till you arrive at the Niger. Yours, 

"M. pAIiK. 



.s Park advanced, hia losses from sickness 
creased. On the 10th of August, as 
■Iream, he found Mr. Anderson lying under a bush 
apparently dying, and was obliged lo carry htm 
across lhe stream. On the following day Mr. An- 
dersoa continued in a very dangerous way, and 
Ion the 12th Park led his horse by the bridle, that 
he might have no trouble but that of silling on the 
■addle. Al half past twelve o'clock Mr. Ander* 
soQ declared he could ride no farther ; Park laid 
him ill the shade of a bush, and sat down beside 
him. Al half past iwo he made another attempt 
to proceed, but liad not rode above a hundred yards 
before Park had lo take him down from the sadditt 
and lay him again ia the Bhiule. "luuw,"tie«l]Wt, 
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^ gave up all thoughts of being able to carry bim 
forward till the cool of the evening ; and, having 
turned the horses and asses to feed, sat down to 
watch the pulsations of my dying friend." 

At half past five o'clock, there being a fine 
breeze from the southwest, Mr. Anderson agreed 
to make another attempt, and Park having again 
placed him on the saddle, led the horse on pretty 
smartly, in hopes of reaching Koomikoomi before 
dark. They had not proceeded above a mile, before 
they heard on their left a noise very much Ifke the 
harking of a large mastiff, but ending in a hiss. 
Park thought that it must be a large monkey ; and 
was observing to Mr. Anderson, " What a boun. 
cing fellow that must be," when they heard anoth- 
er bark nearer to them, and presently a third still 
nearer, accompanied with a growl. " I now sus- 
pected," he says, " that some wild animal meant to 
attack us, but could not conjecture of what species 
it was likely to be. We had not proceeded a hun- 
dred yards farther, when, coming to an opening in 
the bushes, I was not a little surprised to see three 
lions coming towards us. They were not so red 
as the lion 1 formerly saw in Bambarra, but of a 
dusky colour, like the colour of an ass. They 
were very large, and came bounding over the long 
grass, not one after another, but all abreast of each 
other. I was afraid, if I allowed them to come too 
near us, and my piece should miss fire, that we 
should be all devoured by them. I therefore let 
go the bridle, and walked forward to meet them. 
As soon as they were within a long shot of me, I 
fired at the centre one. I do net think I hit him, 
but they all stopped, looked at each other, and then 



* bj'.uidi d .iway a few paces, when one of ihcm sti 
Tied aid looked back al me. I was too busy in 
loading ray piece to observe their motions as they 
went away, and was very happy to see the last of 
them marcli slowly off among the bushes. Wu 
had Dot proceeded above half a mile farther, wiicn 
we hearil another bark and growl close to u» 
among ihe busings. Tliis was doubtless one of the 
~ Gons boluro seen, and I was afraid ihey would fol. 
(ow UH till dark, when they would have too many 
ipportunitiea of springing on us unawares. 1 
herefore got Mr. Anderson's call, and made as 
JDud a whistling and noise as possible. We heai'd 
lo more of them." 
On the 13lh Park reached Koomikoomi, wheru 
MG again joined the route by which he returned in 
|lT07. At Doombila, which he entered on the 
H&th, ho met with Karfa Taura, his kind friend 
Iffho had entertained him at Kamalia on his former 
iOurney for so many monthis, and llien conveyed 
J the Gambia. On the 19th, at about three 
ji'clock in ibe afternoon, Park gained the summit 
f the ridge which eeparatos ilie Niger from iho 
lemole branches of the Senegal ; and, advancing to 
the brow of the hill, mice more saw the Niger I'oll- 
jing its immense streams along the plain ! 

" After the fatiguing march," he says, " which 

we had experienced, the sight of this rivei 

doubt pleasant, as it promised an end to, or at li 

an alleviation of, our toils. But when I roflci 

that three fourths of ihe soldiers had died on (heir 

^npiarch ; and that, in addition to our weakly stats, 

^Erc had no carpenters to build the boats, in which 

^nrc promised to prosecute our discoveries, tlie pros. 
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pect appeared somewhat gloomy. It, however, af- 
forded me peculiar pleasure, when I reflected that, 
in conducting a party of Europeans, with immense 
haggage, through an extent of more than five hun- 
dred miles, I had always hcen able to preserve tho 
most friendly terms with the natives. In fact, this 
journey plainly demonstrates : first, that, with com- 
mon prudence, any quantity of merchandise may be 
transported from the Gambia to the Niger, without 
danger of being robbed by the natives ; secondly, 
that if this journey be performed in the dry season, 
one may calculate on losing not more than three, 
or, at most, four men out of fifty." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Distressing Situation of Park. — His Embarcation on the Niger. 
—His Arrival at Marraboo.— At Samee.— His Speech to Man- 
song's Prime Minister. — Mansong*s Reply.— Park's Arrival at 
Sansanding.— His Description of that Town.— His successful 
Trading there. — Death or his Brother-in-law, Mr. Anderson. 
— Completion of the Schooner Joliba. — Last Letters received 
from Park. 

[1805.] 

Park's situation, on arriving at length upon the 
banks of the Niger, was very distressing. Of thir- 
ty.four soldiers and four carpenters who left the 
Gambia, only six soldiers and one carpenter reach- 
ed that river. Mr. Anderson, Lieutenant Marty n, 
and Mr. Scott were seriously affected by illness ; 
the last, indeed, had been obliged to remain behind, 
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he (lied soon aflcrward, witliout seeing t 
L Miger. 

On tlio 23d, Park and Anderson embarked on 
..im Niger, wiih all llie baggage, in two canoes 
'leaving Lieutenant Martya and ihi^ surviving men 
to proceed by land, and join tliem at Macraboo, be- 
yond the rapids. " We passed two of the principal 
rapids," says Park, " and three smaller ones in the 
course of tlie afternoon. We saw on one of llie 
islands in the middle of the river a large elephant ; 
it was of a rod clay colour, with black legs. I was 
very unwell of the dysentery, otherwise I would 
have had a shot at him, for he was quite near ua. 
We saw three hippopotami close to another of 
thcae islands. The canoe-men were afraid they 
might follow us and overset the canoe. The report 
of a musket will in all cases frighten them away. 
They hlow up the water exactly like a whale. As 
*e were gliding along shore one of the canoe-men 
ipearod a fine tunic, of iho same species as the one 
i formerly saw, and made a drawing of in Gimbia. 
At sunset we rowed to the shore, and landed on 
flat rocks, and set about cooking the turtle 
and rice for our supper ; but, before this aldcrmonic 
repast was half dressed, the rain come on us, and 
mtinued with great violence all night." 
From MarraboQ Park despatched his guide, Isa- 
aco, to Sego, the capital of Bambarra, to negotiate 
with Ring Mansong for a free passage through hia 
dominions, and for such other facilities as might en- 
able him lo prosecute his journey. On the 8lh of 
September, Mansong's " singing man" arrived, with 
orders to convey them to Sego, and on the 18tb 
left Uwm at Samoe, to announce their approaclk 
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Oa the evening of the 22d of September, Modi. 
binne, the prime minister of King Mansong, witii 
four of his friends, arrived nt Samee in a canoe, to 
hear from Park's own mouth the cause of his visit 
to Bambarra. On the following morning, as soon 
as our travellers had breakfasted, Modibinne and 
the four grandees came to visit them. - When they 
had seated themselves, and the usual compliments 
had passed, Modibinne desired Park to acquaint 
them with the motives which had induced him to 
come into their country. Park then spoke to them 
in the Bambarra language as follows : 

" I am the white man who, nine years ago, came 
into Bambarra. I then came to Sego, and request- 
ed Mansong's permission to pass to the eastward ; 
he not only permitted me to pass, but presented me 
with 5000 cowries, to purchase provisions on the 
road ; for you all know that the Moors had robbed 
me of my goods. This generous conduct of Man^ 
song towards me has made his name much respect* 
ed in the land of the white people. The king of 
that country has sent me again into Bambarra ; and 
if Mansong is inclined to protect me, and you who 
are here sitting wish to befriend me, I will iqform 
yon of the real object of my coming into your 
country." [Here Modibinne desired him to speak 
on, as they were all his friends.] " You all know," 
continued Park, " that the white people are a trading 
people ; and that all the articles of value, which the 
Moors and the people of Jinnie bring to Sego, are 
made by us. If you speak of a good gutij who 
made it ? the while people. If you speak of a good 
pistol or sword, or piece of scarlet, or baft, or beads, 
or gunpowder — who made them ? the white pecfpU, 
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B^e sell them to iho Moors ; iho Moors bring tlien^ 
Bp) TimbuctDO, where they sell tliem atakigkerrate. 
H|*hc people of Timbuctoo sell them to tlie people 
H^ Jintiie at a still higher price ; and the people of 
BHoaie sell them to you. Now the king of the while 
Bpeople wishes to find out a way by which wo may 
BpHng our merchandise to you, anii sell everytiiinfi 
Bn a much cheaper rate than you now have them. 
^Vor this purpose, if Mansong will permit me to 
■bass, 1 propose sailing down tiic Joliba to the plncc 
Kbere it mixes with the anlt water ; and if I find 
Br) rocks or danger in the way, ihe white men's 
Hlinall vessels will come up and trade at Sego, if 
^nfansong wishes il. What 1 have now spoken, I 
Hwpd and trust you will not mention to any person 
■txcept Mansong and his son ; for if Ihe Moors 
Bmould bear of it, 1 should certainly be murdered 
Before 1 reach the salt water." 
B Modibinne then answered, " We have heard *lial 
Kjyou have spoken. Your journey is a good one, and 
Bjnay God prosper you in it. Mansong will protect 
Kyou. We will carry your words to Mansong this 
■■flernoon, and to-morrow will bring you his an. 
Brwer." Park made laaaco show them the different 
Bteseats which had been allotted to Mansong and 
Wns son. They were delighted with a silver-plated 
^■ireen, two double-barrelled guns ; in fact, every 
Bnicle was far superior to anything of the kind 
^ney had ever before seen. 

^p When Park had Imd out everything for Mansong 

tmd his son, he then made each of the grandcf«, 

^nd Modibinne, a present of scarlet cloth. Modi. 

binne said that the presenl was great, and worthy 

Df ManaoiiD ■ » but," added he, " Manscui^ faw 
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heard so many reports concerning your baggage* 
that he wishes us to examine it. Such of the bun- 
dles OS are covered with skin we will not open ; you 
will tell us what is in them, and that will be suffi. 
cient." Park told them that he had nothing but 
what was necessary for purchasing provisions ; and 
that it would please him much if they could dis. 
pense with opening the bundles. They, however, 
persisted ; and he then ordered the bundles to be 
brought out, talcing care, with the assistance of the 
soldiers, to secrete all the good amber and coral. 

When all the loads were inspected, Park asked 
Modibinne what he thought of the baggage, and 
whether he had seen any more silver tureens or 
double-barrelled guns. Modibinne answered, that 
he had seen nothing that w.as body and nothing but 
what was necessary for purchasing provisions ; and 
that he would report the same to Mansong. He 
accordingly went away with his companions to 
Sego. but without taking Mansong's present till they 
had heard his answer. 

On the 24th of September two of the soldiers 
died. On the 25th, Modibinne and the four grap. 
decs returned with Mansong's answer, a literal 
translation of which is as follows : " Mansong says 
he will protect you ; that a road is open for you ev 
ery where, as far as his hand (power) extends. If 
you wish to go to the east, no man shall harm you 
from Sego till you pass Tombuctoo. If you v* ish 
to go to the west, you may travel through Foola- 
doo and Manding, through Kasson and Bondou ; 
the name of Mansong's stranger will be a sufficient 
protection for you. If you wish to build your 
boats at Samee or Sego, at Sansanfiing or Jinni«% 
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the towns, tuid Maiisong Will co^veJ' yM^ 

Litlier." Modibinne concluded by observing, thul 

wished Parlt to sell liim four of the blun. 

(, three aworda, a fiddle (violin) which be- 

ingcd to Mr. Scott, and *jrae Birmingham bcad- 

^lilaces, which pleased above everything; iha! 

Imd seat them a bullock, and his son nnoihcr, 

'ilh a sheep. Park replied, that Manaong's iViend. 

lip was of more value to him than the iirliclea 

Iwhicli htt had mentioned, and that he would be Imp. 

ly if Mansong would accept ihem from him as a 

' Tlher proof of his esteem. 

On tlie 20th the parly departed from Samee, 

id proceeded down the river towards Sansanding. 

'here was no wind, and the air was excessively 

ailrj. " I never felt so hot a day," saya Park ; 

'^ there was sejisihh Aeo/ sufficient to have roasted 

sirloin ; but the thermometer was in a bundle in 

the other canoe, so that I could not ascertain the 

actual heat." On the 27lh they reached Snnsnn. 

ding, which Park thus describes, 

"Sansanding coolaius 11,000 inhabitants. It 
no public buildings, except the mosques, two 
of which, though built of mud, arc by no means in. 
ilegant. The market-place is a. large square, and 
he different articles of merchandise are exposed 
for sale on stalls covered with mats to shade them 
from the sun. The market is crowded with peo- 
ple from morning to night ; some of the stalls con- 
tain nothing but beads; others indigo, in halls; 
others wbod.ashcs, in balls; others Hi>ussa and Jin- 
nie cloth. I observed one stall with notliing hut 
nntimony in small bits ; another with sulphur ; and 
■ % tbird with copper and silver rings and braceletir. 
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In the houses frontioff the square is sold scarleti 
amher, silks from Morocco, and tobacco, which 
looks like Levant toliacco, and comes by yvaj of 
Tombuctoo. Adjoining this is the salt-market, 
part of which occupies one comer of the square. 
A slab of salt is sold commonly for 8000 cowries. 
A large butcher's stall or shade is in the centre 
of the square, and as good and fat meat sold every 
day as any in England. The beer-market is at a 
little distance, under two large trees : there are 
often exposed for sale from eighty to one hundred 
calabashes of beer, each containing about two gaU 
ions. Near the beer-market is the place where 
red and yellow leather is sold. Besides these 
market-places, there is a very large space which 
is appropriated for the great market every Tues- 
day. On this day astonishing crowds of people 
come from the country to purchase articles in 
wholesale, and retail them in the di6ferent villa- 
gcs. 

On the 8th of October, as Mansong had delayed 
sending the canoes he promised much longer than 
had been expected, Park thought it best to be pro- 
vided with a sufficient quantity of shells to purchase 
them ; particularly when he reflected that the riv- 
er would subside in the course of a few days, it hav- 
ing sunk that morning about four inches by the 
shore. " I therefore opened shop," he says^ " in 
great style, and exhibited a choice assortment Oa 
European articles, to be sold in wholesale or re- 
tail. I had, of course, a great run^ which, I suppose, 
drew on me the envy of my brother merchants ; 
for the Jinnie people, the Moors, and the mer- 
chants here, joined with those of the same deserip* 
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D at Sego, and (ii) pi-esenco gf Mo(lil>ii)nc, froi 
Ifjiose mouth 1 had ii) offered to give Mansong a 
quantity of merchaodiae, of greater value than atl 
' le presents I had made him, if be would seize our 
iggage, and either Itill ua or send us back. agaJa 
put of Bambarra. They alleged lliat my object 
:as to kill Mansong aad his aon by means of 
barms, Ibat the wliite people might come ond 
}ize on the country. Mansongi much lo his hon- 
ur, rejected the proposal, though it was seconded 
y two thirds of the poople of Sego, and almost all 
an sanding. 
" From the 8lh lo the 16lh nothing of consc 
Uence occurred j I found my shop every liay more 
nd more crowded with customers ; and, such was 
^^. ly run of business, that I was sometimes forced 
^play three tellers al once to count my caah> 
iUirned one market-day 25,756 pieces of 
(cowries)." ^ 

On the 16th, a canoe was brought from Mansong.; 
)ut Park objected to one half of it as being quite 
rotten. Another half was then brought down from 
fego, but would not match that already sent. On 
Jii! 20th, Park succeeded in obtaining a vei^ large 
aiioe, one half of which was very much decayed 
IdJ patched ; and be immediately set to work, wilh 
^le assistance of one of the soldiers, lo join the bel- 
r half of it to that which he had formerly ob- 

On the 28lh of October, while engaged in this 
task, Pork suffered a misfortune which he felt more 
keenly than any which be had yet encountered. 
"At a quarter past five o'clock in the morning," 
bo says, " my oear if ieod Air. Alemaitdr And«. 
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son, died after a sickness of four months. 1 feel 
much inclined to speak of his merits ; but as hia 
worth was known only to a few friends, I will rath- 
er cherish his memory in silence, and imitate hia 
cool and steady conduct, than weary my friends 
with a panegyric in which they cannot be supposed 
to join. I shall only observe, that no event which 
took place during the journey ever threw the 
smallest gloom over my mind till I laid Mr. An. 
dcrson in the grave. 1 then felt myself as if leil 
a second time lonely and friendless amid tlie wilds 
of Africa." 

After eighteen days' hard labour. Park succeed- 
ed in changing the Bambarra canoe into His Ma» 
jesty^s schooner Joliba, having a length of forty feet, 
and a breadth of six feet. On the 16th of No- 
vember, at which day his Journal ends, he says 
that all was ready, and that he should sail on the 
morrow. On the 17th he wrote the following let- 
ter to Earl Camden, the colonial secretary, to 
whom he was about to transmit his Journal, to be 
conveyed by Isaaco as far as the Gambia. 

" On hoard of H. M. schooner Joliba^ > 
At anchor off Sansandtng^ Nov. 17, 1805. ) 

" My Lord— I have herewith sent you an ac- 
count of each day's proceedings since we left 
Kayee. Many of the incidents related are in 
themselves extremely trifling ; but are intended to 
recall to my recollection (if it pleases God to re- 
store me again to my native land) other particu- 
lars illustrative of the manners and customs of the 
natives, which would have swelled this bulky com- 
munication to a most unreasonable size. 

" Your lordship will recollect that I always 
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spoke of the rainy season with horror, as being ex- 
tremely fatal to Europeans ; and our journey from 
the Gambia to the Niger will furnish a melancholy 
proof of it. 

* We had no contest whatever with the natives, 
ndr was any one of us killed by wild animals, or 
any other accident ; and yet 1 am sorry to say, 
that of forty-four Europeans who lefi the Gambia 
in perfect health, five only are at present alive, 
namely, three soldiers (one deranged in his mind). 
Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. 

" From this account I am afraid that your lord- 
ship will be apt to consider matters in a very hope- 
less state ; but I assure you I am far from despond- 
ing. With the assistance of one of the soldiers I 
have changed a large canoe into a tolerably good 
schooner, on board of which I this day hoisted the 
British flag, and shall set sail to the east with the 
fixed resolution to discover the termination of the 
Niger or perish in the attempt. I have heard no- 
thing that I can depend on respecting the remote 
course of this mighty stream ; but I am more and 
more inclined to think that it can end nowhere but 
in the sea. 

" My dear friend Mr. Anderson, and likewise 
Mr. Scott, are both dead ; but, though all the Eu- 
ropeans who are with me should die, and though I 
myself were half dead, I would still persevere ; and 
if I could not succeed in the object of my journeyi 
I would at last die on the Niger. 

** If I succeed in the object of my journey, 1 ex- 
pect to be in England in the month of May or June, 
by way of the West Indies. 

"I reqiest that your lordship will have the 

R 
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goodness to permit my friend. Sir Joseph Banks, to 
peruse the abridged accounts of my proceeding?, 
and that it may be preserved, in case I should lose 
my papers. I have the honour to be, &c. 

"MuNGO Paek." 

Park remained at Sansanding to the 19th of No. 
vember, when, just before starting, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to his wife. 

** Satuanding, IQtk November, 1806 

** It grieves me to the heart to write anything 
that may give you uneasiness, but such is the will 
of Him who doethall things well! Your brother 
Alexander, my dear friend, is no more ! He died 
of the fever at Sansanding, on the morning of tho 
28th of October ; for particulars I must refer you 
to your father. 

<*I am afraid that, impressed with a woman's 
fears and the anxieties of a wife, you may be led 
to consider my situation as a great deal worse than 
it really is. It is true, my dear friends Mr. An- 
derson and George Scott have both bid adieu to 
the things of this world ; and the greater part of 
the soldiers have died on the march during the rainy 
season ; but you may believe me I am in good 
health. The rains are completely over, and tho 
liealthy season has commenced, so that there is no 
danger of sickness; and I have still a sufficient 
force to protect me from any insult in sailing down 
the river to the sea. 

" We have already embarked all our things, and 
shall sail the moment I have finished tliis letter, 
do not intend to stop or land anywhere till we rear 
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the coaat, which I suppose will be some lime in Uio 
end of January. Wc shall llien embark in Lhn 
first vessel for England. If we have to go round 
by the West Indies, the voyage will occupy three 
months longer : so that we expect to be in England 
on tile lira! of May. The reason of our delay since 
we left the coast was ihe rainy season, which came 
isduringthc journey, and almost all tlicsoldiera 
became affected with the fever. 

" I think it not unlikely but 1 shall be in England 
, before you receive this. You may be sure that t 
fee! happy at turning my face towards home. We 
■' 's morning have done with all intercout'.e with 
the natives ; and the saila are now hoisting for our 
departure for the coast.* 

' " To Mr: Park." 

These two letters from Park, together with olh. 
irs to his falher-in-kw and Sir Joseph Banks, and 
lis Jaunud up lo the date already mentioned, were 
n'ought by hia guide, Isaaco, from Sansanding to 

the Gimbiu, aud thence trunsmiited to England. 

They were the last communications received from 

Park. 

* It is iRiposBihle La read tliese lettorg wilhatil fueling the 
truth of Ihn rcmiirk made upon Ihem hy the editor of Hark'n 
Journal, that" Ihej hear strong traces of that ilehherale cour»gB, 
oilhout eflbtt or aalentation. which disllnguiahei) bii whole 
.ondiict;" and that hia letter to Lord Ciimden, in pinicnlar, 

'brealhea a goneroua spirit of 8elf-de»otion higfalf «] ^-" 

if the chsriclsr and fBeUDga of the writer." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Kumoura of Park's Death-^Isaaco's Mission to iiM^aire into t).cif 
Truth.— Account of Park's Fate obtained from his Guide. — Its 
Confirmation by subsequent Travellers. — Clapperton's Ac- 
count —Exertions by the Brothers Lander to procure Park'a 
Papers.— Memorials of him obtained by them. 

[1805-1830.] 

Fob some time after the date of the letters writ- 
ten by Park from Sansandingy nothing was heard 
of the expedition. In the course of the year 1806, 
vague reports were brought to the British settle- 
ments on the coast by the native traders from the 
interior of Africa, to the effect that Park and his 
companions had been killed. Years passed on and 
the rumours increased, though no distinct accounts 
upon the subject could be obtained ; till at length 
Colonel Maxwell, the governor of Senegal, obtain- 
ed permission from the British government to send 
a proper person to procure some more precise in- 
formation. For this service he was fortunately able 
to engage Isaaco, who had been Park's guide from 
the Gimbia, and who had brought back his letters 
and Journal from Sansanding. 

Isaaco left Senegal in January, 1810, and on the 
1st of September, 1811, returned thither, with a 
full confirmation of the reports concerning Park's 
death. At Fadina, near Sansanding, he met with 
Amadi Fatouma, the very guide whom he had rec- 
ommended to Park to accompany him on his voy. 
age from Sansanding down the Niger. " I sent foi 
him," says Israco, "he came immediately. I do 
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■ffianded of him a failliftil accouul of what hod hai 
Jpeued tu Mr. Park. On seeing me, and hearing 
le mention Mr. Park, lie began to weep, and his 
rst words were, ' They are ai! dead.' I said, ' I 
a to see after you, and intended to look 
Bvery way for you, to know the truth fi-om your 
I mouth, how tliey died.' He said that they 
IKlvere lost I'or ever, and that it was useless to make 
any fartlier innuiry after them j for lo look 
what was irrecoverably lost was losing time 
purpose. " 

lording to the account of Ainadi Patoui 

■Park left Sansanding in thecnnoe with Lieutenant 

Tartyo, three other white men, three slaves, and 

inself as guide and interpreter. He describes 

e voyage of the party down the river, past Jin- 

, through Lake Dibbie, and past Kabra, the 

t of Timbuctoo, into the ttingdom of Hnoussa. 

I entering this country Amudi t'atouma's cti- 

tagement was at an end ; but, at Park's request, lie 

Kmained two days longer with the parly, and ac- 

Bompanied them down the river as far as Yaour or 

QTauorie. Throughout the voyage they were con- 

tantly exposed to the hostility ofthc natives. " Wi- 

ost one while man by eickness," says the guide; 

HwG were reduced to eight liands, having each o( 

9 tiReen muskets, always in order and ready for 

I." The natives repeatedly attacked Ihem in 

s, and were repeatedly repulsed with great 

f lifc. Ileferring to one encounter, the guide 

" Seeing so many men killed, and our auperi- 

' m, I took bold of Martyn's hand, say. 

Ic «8 cease firing, for we have ki'led 
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too many already;' on which Marlrii wanted t) 
kill me, had not Mr. Park interfered. 

At Yaooric, Amadi Fatouma was sent on shore 
with a musket and sabre for the chie( to whom 
also he took several presents for the king. The 
chief asked him if the white men intended to come 
back ; and Park being informed of this inquiry, re. 
plied that he could not return any more. It is 
supposed that this reply induced the chief to with- 
hold the presents from the king, and that the anger 
thereby excited in the king's mind against the 
wliite men led to the last and fatal attack upon 
them. The catastrophe is thus recorded by Ama- 
di Fatouma. 

^ Next day (Saturday) Mr. Park departed, and 
I slept in the village (Yaour). Next morning I 
went to the king to pay my respects to him ; on en- 
tering the house I found two men who came on horse- 
back ; they were bcnl by the chief of Yaour. They 
said to the king, * We are sent by the chief of Yaour 
to let you know that the white men went away with- 
out giving you or him (the chief) anything ; they 
have & great many things with them, and we have 
received nothing from them ; and this Amadi Fa- 
tcuma, now before you, is a bad man, and has like, 
wise made a fool of you both.' The king imme- 
diately ordered me to be put in irons, which was 
accordingly done, and everything I had taken from 
me ; some were for killing me, and some for pre- 
serving my life. The next morning, early, the king 
sent an army to a village called Boussa, n( 
river side. There is before this village 
across the full breadth of the river. Om 
the rock is very high ; there is a large oj 
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B'Aat rock in the form of a door, whicii la ihe on^^ 
Vpassage for ihe water to pass through ; the lide- 
■surrent is here Ycry strong, The army went aiiti 

■ took possession of this opening. Mr. Park ceme 
Rthcro ailer the army bad posted itself; lie never- 
Btheleaa attempted to pass. The people began I'l 
Bttlack him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and 
Bitonca. Mr. Park defended himself for u long 
Blimc ; two of his slaves at the alern of the canoo 
Vwere killed ; they threw everything they had in 
Khe canoe into the river, and kept firing ; but, being 
BBvcrpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable 
Hid keep up the canoe against the current, and no 
VjtTobability of escaping, Mr. Park took hold of one of 
Hhe white men and jumped into the water ; Marlyn 
Hbd the same, and ihey were drowned in t!ie stream 
Bb attempting to escape. The only slave remain. 
BJBg in the boat seeing the natives throwing weapons 
H^ the canoe without ceasing, Riood up, and said to 
■Bicm, ' Stop throwing now ; you see noiliing in the 
^wanoe, and nobody but myself, therefore cease. 
■Take me and the canoe, but don't kill me.' They 
^ook possession of the canue and the man, and car-_ 
■lied them lo the king. 

I "I was kept in irons three months ; the kinj 
Licased me and gave me a slave (woman). I in 
r diatcly went to the slave taken in the cauoo, 

told mo in what manner Mr. Park had died, 
what 1 have related above. I asked him if he was 
e nothing had been found in the canoe after its 
wpturc ; he said that nothing remained in the ca- 
' 3 but himself and a sword-belt, I naked hirr. 
e Uie sword-belt was ; he said the king took it, 
1 a girth for his bonMi with it>" TUk 
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sword-belt Isaaco afterward procured, aad brought 
with him to Senegal. 

Such was the account which, after the lapse of 
so many years, was conveyed to England con- 
cerning the termination of this expedition. It^i 
credibility was impugned by many persons ; and 
even so late as 1815, when Park's Journal was first 
published, the publisher thought it necessary to com . 
bat the opinion entertained by some persons, that 
I'urk might still be alive in some remote part of the 
interior of Africa. But of late years the account, 
in all its material features, has been amply con- 
firmed ; and the researches of our countrymen on 
the. spot have satisfactorily established the fact, 
that Park sailed down the Niger from Sansanding 
to Boussa ; that he was there attacked by the na- 
tives ; and that, overpowered by numbers, he there 
perished in the Niger, so strangely verifying hia 
own declaration in his last letter to Lord Camden, 
" that if he could not succeed in the object of his 
journey, he would at last die on the Niger." . 

In the year 1826, Captain Clapperton visited 
Boussa, and saw the rock described by Amadi Fa- 
touma as the place near which Park and his com- 
panions were killed. " We had all along,*' he 
says, " been buoyed up with the hope of being able 
to obtain the Journal and papers of the lato Mungo 
Park at Boussa ; but, to our great mortification 
and disappointment, we discovered that thoy had 
been either destroyed, or conveyed no one could 
tell whither, many years before. The inhabitants 
were exceedingly reserved on the subject of the 
fatal catastrophe, and usually gave equivocating or 
evasive answers to our inquiries as to the manner 



Wff which it occurretf. They seemed, incieud, oV^^^ 
^Khelmed with shame at the part Ihey or their fa- 
Khers had taken in the dreadful tragedy, and did 
HU :n their power to shift tlie blame from the shod 
Bfera of themselves and their countrymen." 

■ The same traveller succeeded in obtaining, dii. 
■Ing his stay ia that part of the country, some par- 
Kculars of the death of Park and Ihc other mem- 
Hfers of the expedition ; the following ia given by 
Bim OS llio most accurate and best authenticated 
Jrorsion which he could procure of the " dismal ato. 
mb," as he styles it. 

■ " The voyagers had reached Youri in safety, and 
■jTere on intimate and familiar terms with the sut. 
■Buit father to the reigning prince, who entreated 
Hbem to finish their journey through the country by 
Btnd, instead of proceeding down (he Quorra to the 
WgUl water ; observing that the people inhabiting 
^ne islands and borders of the river were ferocious 
Kl their maanera, nod would not suffer their canoe 
Wk proceed without first having rilled it of ita con- 
Bents, and exposed Ihem to every species of indig 
Bnty and insult ; and that, if their lives were spared, 
Bbey would infallibly be delnined as domestic slaves. 
KThis evil report was considered as the ifTect of 
Bkalousy and prejudice ; and, disregarding the pru. 
Bent counael of the sullan of Youri, tlie ill-i'atcd 
B^venturers proceeded down the Quorra as far os 
Bhe island of Boussa, from whence iheir slrange- 
^Koking canoe was observed by one or two of the 
■feliubltnnls, whose shouts brought numbers of their 

companions, armed with bows and arrows, to the 
spot. At that lime the usurpations of the Falatahs 
bad begun to be the genoritl titlk of the black pop. 
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ulation of the country, that the people of Boussa, 
who had only heard of that warlike nation, fancied 
Mr. Park and his associates to be some of them, 
coming with the intention of taking their town and 
subjugating its inhabitants. Under this impres- 
sion, they saluted the unfortunate Englishmen fronn 
the beach with showers of missiles and poisoned 
arrows, which were returned by the latter with a 
discharge of musketry. A small white flag had 
been previously waved by our countrymen in to- 
ken of their peaceable intentions ; but this symbol 
not being understood by the people of Boussa, they 
continued firing arrows till they were joined by 
the whole male population of the island, when the 
unequal contest was renewed with greater violence 
than ever. In the mean time the Englishmen, with 
the blacks they had with them, kept firing unceas- 
ingly among the multitude on shore, killing many, 
and wounding a still greater number; till, their 
ammunition being expended, and seeing every hope 
of life cut off, they threw their goods overboard, 
and desiring their sable assistants to swim towards 
the beach, locked themselves firmly in each others' 
arms, and, springing into the water, instantly sank 
and were never seen again. 

" The bodies of the two slaves who attempted to 
save their lives by swimming were pierced with p 
grove of arrows, but they subsequently recovereri 
from the effects of their wounds, and were certain 
ly alive when we were at Boussa ; but, as I under, 
stood afterward, they were carefully concealed, in 
order to prevent our making any inquiries of them 
relative to the affair. 

** Resistance being thus at an end, the floating 
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property had been eagerly laid hold of by ihe peo- 

Ele of Boussa, and carried in triumph lo their eity, 
1 the cvcuiDg they formed a. circle round it, aud 
[ for several days and oights nothing was to be seen 
r or heard but feaating and rejoicing ; but it happea- 
i ed, before tiieir revclriea were well over, an infeo- 
Ltious disease, whereof they had not previously had 
I the most distant idea, raged in the islaDd, and swept 
[ oir the sultan, with numbers of his subjects ; and it 

was remarked that those w!io had been most ac- 
L live in the destruction of the strangers were ciil 

off to a man, expiring in great agony. The poo- 
I pie endeavoured to appease the wralh of the wliiie 

tnaii's God (by whose instrumentality tliey were 
I firmly persuaded the destroying plague had reacli- 
I ed them) by the offering of aacrifices, and alicr- 
I ward by setting fire lo all the articles found on the 
[.surface of the water; shortly after which, it is as. 
I aerted, Ihe pestilence lel^ the island. Meantime 
I the news of Ihe occurrence and its fatal resuita 
l'«p-eadlike wildfire through the neighbouring states, 
I and the people of Boussa were stigmatized with a 
I reproachful epithet for having been guilty of so 
J heinous a crime. Hence tlie studied reserve of 

the reigning sultan and his subjects, which no con. 
' siderations could tempt ihem to break through, so 
I ns to enter into the details of the tragedy ; and 
I bence, also, the expression, so beneficial in us in 
I those re^ona, and so prevalent among all ranks 
f and conditions: 'Do not hurt the while men ; for if 

you do, you will perish like the people of Boussa.' ' 
While at Saccntoo he had some conversation 

with Sultan Bello, Ihe chief or king of the country, 
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«* We then spoke," says Clapperton, *' of Mungo 
Park, and said that, had he come in the rainy sea* 
son, he would have passed the rocks ; but that the 
river fell so low in the dry season, boats coul J only 
pass at a certain point. He told me that some 
timbers of the boat, fastened together with nails, 
remained a long time on the rocks ; and that a 
double-barrelled gun, taken in the boat, was once in 
his possession, but it had lately burst. His cousin, 
Abderachman, however, had a small printed book 
taken out of the boat, but he was now absent on an 
expedition to Nyffe. The other books were in tlic 
hands of the Sultan of Youri, who was tributary 
to him. I told the sultan, if he could procure these 
articles for the King of England, they would prove 
a most acceptable present, and he promised to make 
every exertion in his power." 

The following document was obtained by the 
same traveller : 

" Hence be it known, that some Christian came 
to the town of Youri, in the kingJom of Yaoor, 
and landed and purchased provisions, as oniona 
and other things ; and they sent a present to the 
King of Yaoor. The said king desired them to 
wait until he should send them a messenger ; but 
they were frightened, and went away by the sea 
(river). They arrived at the town Bousa, or 
Boossa, and their ship then rubbed (struck) upon a 
rock, and all of them perished in the river. This 
fact is within our knowledge, and peace be to the 
end. 
"It is genuine from Mohammed ben Dehmann." 

(In addition to the above, there is a kind of post 
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K script appended to [he document by a diiTcrent 
K hand, which, being both ungnunmatical and ecarcc- 
K ty legible, there was some difiicuity in trac slating, 
Vand giving a proper meaning to. The words, how. 
I over, ore thought to be as follow, tJiough most of 

■ them huve been made out by conjecture.) 

I " And ihey agreed, or ai'ranged among tbem- 

■ selves, and swam in the sea (river), while ihe men 
W who were with (pursuing) them appeared ou tho 
I coast or (lie sea (bank ol' ihe river), and fcl! upon 
I them and went down (sunk) in it." 

I In the year 1830, when tlie brothers Lauder 

I went out le Africa I'or the purpose of following the 

I course of the Ni^^r below Boossu to the sea, hopes 

I were stilt entertained that they might be aiile to re- 

U cover some of Park's papers ; possibly the contin- 

l| ualiou of his Journal frum Sansanding, whence the 

l,,previous portion of it, recording his journey to tliat 

P place, had been despatched, together with the last 

' letters that were received from him or liis a^ioci- 

□tes. These hopes rested principally ou the stale. 

ment made by the Sultan of Yaoorie in his Idler to 

Captain Clapperton, to the efTccl that he haJ in his 

1 possessioQ certain books and papers which had bn- 

■ longed to Park ; and to procure these memorials of 
ttbe unfortunate traveller was one ol' the secondary 
f'Objects of the expedition. "Should you hoof opin. 

ion," say the instructions of the colonial secretory, 

Sir George Murray, to Richard Lander, ■• that the 

sultiD n( Vaoorie can safely be communicated wilhg 

at liberty to send your brother with a 

at chief, lo ask, in ihe king's name, fe 

n books or papers whicli he is supposed lo 

J belonged to the laic Mr.Parli. 
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The Landers reached Boossa on the 17th of 

jiune, and on the following day belield the scene of 
Park's disastrous fate, " We visited," they say in 
their Journal, "the far-famed Niger, or Quorra, 
which flows hy the city, about a mile from our res- 
idence, and were greatly disappointed at the appear, 
ance of this celebrated river. Black rugged rocks 
rose abruptly from the centre of the stream, causing 
strong ripples and eddies on its surface. It is said 
that, a few miles above Boossa, the river is divided 
into three branches by two small fertile islands, and 
that it flows from hence in one continued stream to 
Funda. The Niger here, in its widest part, is not 
more than a stone's throw across at present. The 
rock on which we sat overlooks the spot where Mr. 
Park and his associates met their unhappy fate ; we 
could not help meditating on that circumstance, and 
on the number of valuable lives which had been 
sacrificed in attempting to explore this river, and 
secretly implored the Almighty that we might be 
the humble means of setting at rest for ever the 
great question of its course and termination."* 

On the following day, being June the 19th, the 
King of Boossa, accompanied by his consort, re- 
paired to the hut of the travellers. " Our visiters," 
says their Journal, "remained with us a considera. 
ble time, and in the course of conversation one of 
them observed that they had in their possession a 
lobe which belonged to a white man who came 
from the north many years ago, and from whom it 
had been purchased by the king's father. We ex- 
pressed great curiosity to see this tobe, and it waa 

* See Landers* Expedition to the Nigrr Harpers* Family 
Library, Nos. xxxv. and xxxvi 
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I KDt U! as a present a sliort time afler their dcnart. 
I Die. Contrary to our expectation, wc fauad it to 
I be made of rich crimson damask, and very heavy 
1 from the immense quantity of gold embroidery with 
I which it was covered. As the time when the late 
I \'mg is said lo have purchased this lobe corresponds 
I Vury nt^iirly to the supposed period of Mr, Park's 
I death, and as wv never heard oF any other white 
I man having come from the north so fer south aa 
I Booaaa, we are inclined to believe it to be part of 
I the spoil obtained from tlie canoe of that ill-fated 
I fravetler. Whether Mr. Park wore tiie tobc him- 
i self, which is scarcely probable on account of its 
[ weight, or whether he intended it as a present to 
I B native chief, we are at a loss to dirtermine. At 
I all events, the article is a curiosity in itself; and 
^ff we should live to rctnrn to England, we shall 
I easily Icam whether it was made there or not.* 
t The chief himself has never worn the tobe, nor his 
I predecessor, from a superstitious feeling ; ' besides,' 
I observed the king, 'it might excite the cupidity of 
I Ihe neighbouring powers.'" 

I On the following day the brothers endeavoured 
I to obtain some farther information on the subject. 
I " Sundai/, June 20A. — The king sent a messen- 
1 ffer this morning to inform us that be was a tai- 
E Kir, and that he would thank ua for some thread 
|a~id a few needles fur his own private use. By 

n F.nelaiHJ, )iul ther 
jed. B» they ctesf end- 
„ . . '» 'tie King oF Rnbhii. tn 

order lo propitiate Ihit inoniirdh, snil iniloce hiin lualloiv ihem 
:o proceed on Ihcit wny. " Of coune," ihey my, " we deeiil; 
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this man he likewise sent a musket for us to repair , 
but, as it is Sunday, we have declined doing it till 
to-morrow. Eager as we are to obtain even the 
slightest information relative to the unhappy fate 
of Mr. Park and his companions, as well as to as- 
certain if any of their books or papers are now in 
existence at thid place, we had almost made up our 
minds to refrain from asking any questions on the 
subject, because we were apprehensive that it might 
be displeasing to the king, and involve us in many 
perplexities. Familiarity, however, having in some 
measure worn ott this impression, and the king 
6o.ing an affable, obliging, and good-natured person, 
wo were imboldened to send Paskoe to him this 
morning with a message expressive of the interest 
we felt on the subject, in common with all our coun- 
trymen ; and saying that, if any books or papers 
which belonged to Mr, Park were yet in his pos- 
session, he would do us great service by delivering 
them into our hands, or, at least, by granting us per- 
mission to see them. To this the king returned for 
answer, that, when Mr. Park was lost in the Niger, 
he was a very little boy, and that he knew not what 
had become of hiy effects ; that the deplorable 
event had occurred in the reign of the late king's 
predecessor, who died shortly after, and that all 
traces of the white man's effects had been lost with 
him. This answer disappointed our hopes, for to 
us it appeared final and decisive. But in the even- 
ing they were again raised by a hint from our host, 
who is the king's drummer, and one of the princi- 
pal men in the country. He assured us that there 
was at least one book saved from Mr. Park's canoe, 
which is now in the possession of a very poor niao 



a the service of his master, to whom it had beer 

intrusted by the late kiog daring hij last illnesa. 

He said, moreover, that if but one application were 

inada to the king on any subject whatever, very 

ttittle was thought of it ; but if a second were made, 

' e matter would be considered of sufficient impor- 

e to demand his whole attention, such heing tlie 

kuslom of the country. Tiic drummer, therefore, 

^commended us to persevere in our inquiries, for 

10 doubt that something to our satisfaction 

ni'ould be elicited. At liis owa request, we sent 

o the king immediately, desiring him to repeat 

r former statement, and to assure the king that, 

ihould he be successful in recovering the book we 

panted, our monarch would reward him handsome- 

Uu desired the drummer to inform us that lie 

pould use every exertion, and examine the man who 

reported to have the white man's book in his 

'hi at an early hour to-morrow. Here the 

"matter at present rests." 

The king kept his promise. On the afternoon 
of the following day the king went to see the trav. 
ellers ; he was followed by a man who had un der 

IEiis arm a. book which was said to !tavc tveen pici 
1^ in the Niger after the loss of Park, 
itiveloped," they say, "in a large cotton cloth, s 
^i hearts beat high with cx[iectation as 
l^aa slowly unfolding it, for by its size wc gucsseo 
|t to be Mr, Park's Journal ; but our disappointment 
ud chagrin were groat, when, on opening [he book, 
(re discovered it to bo an old nautical publication 
of the last century. The title-page was missing ; 
but its contents were chiefly tables of logarithms. 
It was a thick royal quarto, which led us toconjooi . 
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lurc that it was a journal ; between the leaves we 
found a few loose papers, of very little consequence 
indeed ; ono of them contained two or three obser- 
vations on the height of the water in the Grambia, 
one was a tailor's bill on Mr. Anderson, and anoth- 
er was addressed to Mr. Mungo Park, and contained 
an invitation to dinner. The following is a copy 
of it. 

" * Mr. and Mrs. Watson would be happy to have 
the pleasure of Mr. Park's company to dinner on 
Tuesday next, at half past five o'clock. An an- 
swer is requested. 

" * Strand, 9th November, 1804.' 

'* The king, as well as the owner of the booK, 
ooked as greatly mortified as ourselves when they 
were told the one produced was not that of which 
we were in quest, because the reward promised 
would not, of course, be obtained. As soon as 
our curiosity had been fully satisfied, the papers 
were carefully collected and placed again between 
the leaves, and the book as carefully folded in its 
envelope as before, and taken away by its owner, 
who values it as much as a household god. Thus 
all our hopes of obtaining Mr. Park's Journal or 
papers in this city are entirely defeated. The in- 
quiry, on our part, has not been prosecuted with- 
out much trouble and anxiety, and some little per- 
sonal sacrifices likewise, which, had they been ten 
times as great, we would gladly have made, while 
a single hope remained of their being effectual," 

At Yaoorie, where the chances of success were 
thought to be greater, on account of the sultan's 
affirmation in Ids l(>tter to Captain Clapperton, the 
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attempt was renewei but, ihougli in the end Jl 
proved fruttlesa, the trfivellcrs rraltiered some inter- 
esting information concerning Park. They rench- 
ci! Yaoorie on Sunday, the 27th of June, and their 
proceedings on the following day are thus related 
in their Journal. 

"Monday, Jvne 2e//i.— This morning we were 
visiled by ihe chief of the Arabs of this city, wlio 
(if such a title can be used with propriety) is prime- 
minister to the sultan. He is a very old man, as 
dark as a native, and was dressed in the costume 
of Ilia countrymen, which is very becoming. His 
beard was long snd us white as snow, and a singu. 
lar tuft of imir, which was directly under Ihe lower 
lip, did not look much unlike the tail of a white 
mouse. Though toothless, the old man was yet 
very communicative and intelligent; and, among 
other things, ho informed us that Mr. Park did not 
visit the city of Yaoorie, but remained in his canoe 
at the village where we landed yesterday, and de. 
^patched a messenger in his stead to the sultan, with 
ft suitable presenti This Arab had been sent by 
ihc sultan to the village with presents in return, and, 
by his descriptioD of Mr. Park's dress, he must have 
worn the laced lobe thai wc received of the King 
of Boossa, and which may account for the facility 
with which we obtained it, ns well as the reluctance 
of Ihe king to enter into an explanation of the man- 
ner in which his ancestor got possession of it. Mr. 
Park is slated to have been drowned in the same 
The Arab informed us that he had in his 
a ciX'ass and a double-barrelled gun, 
part of Mr. Park's present to the sultan, 
preeaedg-w 'sh to look at these weapona, ma 
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they wcro immediately sent for* Tiie gun was 
very excellent, and handsomely mounted ; and we 
ofibred our own fowling-piece in exchange for it, 
which was cheerfully agreed to, but not till after 
the sultan's consent had in the first place been ob 
tained," 

On the afternoon of the following day, the trav 
cllcra went to pay their respects to the sultan 
" The conversation," they say, " commenced in the 
usual complimentary way ; and then our object in 
visiting Yaoorie was briefly and indirectly hinted 
at. When we asked him whether he did not send 
a letter to the late Captain Clapperton, while that 
ofBccr was at Koolfu, in which he affirmed that he 
had certain books and papers in his possession 
which belonged to Mr. Park, he appeared very 
much confused. After thinking and hesitating a 
good while, he answered with an affected laugh, 
* How could you think that I could have the books 
of a person who was lost at Boossa V and this was 
all that he said on the subject." 

On Sunday, July the 4th, Richard Lander visited 
the sultan to make a last application for Park's pa- 
pers. " He would give no decisive answer, but in 
the course of the day he said he would tell the chief 
of the Arabs everything relative to them, and would 
send him to us with the information, Accordinglv, 
in the afternoon, the old man came as commanded ; 
but, instead of delivering the expected communica - 
tion, he said that we should certainly inspect the 
books to-morrow ; and, in the mean time, the sultan 
would thank us to sell him some gunpowder, and 
whatever red cloth we might have left. Tlds re- 
finement in begging, or, in other words, this mean 
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rapacifl usness on llie part of ihe sullao, was never 
more Bpparcnl titan in iliia instance." 

The rain preventing a commuuicalion willi tlio 
iultan on the following day, the promisod inspection 
Woa not aflbrded. On the morrow, however, the 
indefatigable travellers sent their attendant Faskoc 
with u message to the sultan, stating that they ear- 
neatly wished to receive a final and decisive answer 
with regard to the restoration of Mr. Park's papers, 
[tu obtaii) wliicii they declared to have been iheii 
ibject in visiting him, adding, that it was their 
desire to quit Yaoorio immediately. " This bold 
uid, to us, unusual language, seemed to have sur- 
prised and startled the aultun, and he instantly de. 
spalched the old Arab to inform us, thai he dccla. 
red to God, in the most solemn manner, that he had 
[ in his possession, nor seen any books or 
papers of the white travellers that perished at Booa 
ea. The Arab likewise assured us that we were 
at liberty to proceed on our journey whenever we 
should think proper. Thus, notwithstanding ail 
the false hopes thnt the sultan artfully held out to 
us, that Mr. Park's papers were actually in liis pos. 
session ; the letter to Captain Clapperton, which ex- 
pressly staled this to be the case ; and the pitiful 
shuffling which he had displayed to keep us so long 
lin suspense witli respect to any true information, it 
iRppears then, without doubt, that ho has not, and 
'never has had, a single book or paper in the Eng- 
lish language. His only motive for the dastardly 
he had displayed could have been neither 
r less than tho hope of gelling us into his 
power by misrepresentation and falsehood, in or- 
' to obtain some of the European articles whicli 
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WO had in our possession. That the sultan has suc- 
ceeded so well with us has not been our fault en- 
tirely, but even now he is by no means satisfied, nor 
is it likely that he will be while we remain with him. 
It is a satisfaction, at least, for us to know that the 
long-sought papers are at present nowhere in ex- 
istence." 

At a subsequent period, the hope of recovering 
them was again aroused. The travellers returned 
from Yaoorie to Boossa, and then visited the city 
of Wowow ; Richard Lander, however, being taken 
ill after a few days' stay, went back to Boossa, 
where the medicine-chest had been left. His 
brother John remained at Wowow a short tinne 
longer , and in the journal which he kept during 
that period, he writes thus • 

*^ Wednesday, August IQth. — My curiosity has 
again been highly, and, perhaps, paJjifully excited, 
by hearing to-day that a certain man in the town 
was known to have had in his possession several 
books which he had picked up from the Niger at 
the period of Mr. Park's dissolution. As soon as 
I had learned this, 1 instantly sent to the man's 
house to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
rumour ; but he happened to be from home, and it 
was not till night, after his return from the bush, 
that I heard, with disappointment and sorrow, that 
the report was indeed well founded, but that the 
books had all been recently destroyed. The man 
said he had shown them to the Arabs who were in 
the habit of visiting the town, but they could not 
understand the language in which they were writ- 
ten, and merely conjectured that their contents re- 
jated to money matters, and were therefore of no 
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kiod of use to any one. Yet, Dothwithstond.ng 
thoir uselessness, the man u reported to have kept 
the books carefully concealed in hia house till ihe 
arrival of Captoio Clapperlon at Wowow ; but when 
he found that this officer made no inquiries for such 
books, he neglected to pay any farther altenlion to 
them, and they were destroyed shortly after, or, to 
use hia own worda.'they dropped or fell to pieces.' 
By the description which haa been given of one of 
the books alluded to, I am inclined to beliEvc thai 
it must have been either Mr. Park's Journal, or n 
book of manuscripts of some sort. Thus have all 
our inquiries for the recovery of the lost papers of 
this traveller ended in disappointment, even when 
we had made almost sure of them, and our feelings 
excited to their highest pilch on more than one oc. 
raaion, we have felt all the bitlerncss of hope sud- 
denly extinguished," 

Mr. John Lander afterward succeeded in pro- 
curing a stuffed pillow, which had probably been 
used by Mr. Park for a seat, and within which 
was enclosed a small Arabic manuscript, supposed 
to be a native charm. The recovery of it is thus 
related in the journal. 

" Friday, August 20/A. — The widow Zuma has 
left a sou at Wowow, who is about thirty years o( 
nge, and is auiTcred to reside liere only because he 
is at variance with his captious mother, and disnp. 
proves and condemns all her measures. This 
young man has been a constant daily visiter to 
me, and brings me occasionally a dish of pounded 
yam and palm oil, a few goora-nuts, or some such 
trifle. At our request he haa busied himself aur- 
priiiingly ia Bmlcavouriag. la fwoeuia if^i^ 
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respecting the papers of Mr, Park. T'lough near- 
ly blind, Abba (for that is his name) is a hand- 
BOine and intelligent young man, of an equable 
tomper, and of a nnild, modest, and amiable dispo- 
sition, which has rendered him a great favourite 
with us. From the information with which he has 
supplied us, we learn that the late King of Wowow, 
who was father to the present ruler, became pos- 
sessed of much of Mr. Park's property, among 
which was a great quantity of guns and ammuni. 
tion, particularly musket-balls, which we have seen. 
Before this monarch's dissolution, he left them to 
be divided among his sons. Abba ascertained yes- 
terday that a large fat woman belonging to the 
king had a great pillow, which her deceased hus- 
band had snatched, among other things, from the 
Niger, near Boossa, cuid with which he had fled to 
Wowow, where he continued to reside till his 
death. This pillow, as it is called, had perhaps 
been used for a seat, for it was covered with bul. 
lock's hide, and strengthened by ribs of iron ; but 
the covering having been worn into holes with age 
and use, it was yesterday pulled to pieces by the 
owner, who found it to be stuffed with rags and 
cloth, cut into small bits. In the centre of the pil- 
low, however, to the woman's surprise, she discov- 
ered a little bag of striped satin, and feeling sonne- 
thing like a book, as she says, within it, she was 
afraid to open it herself, but presently sent word 
to Abba of the circumstance, who forthwith camo 
and imparted it to me, bringing the little bag along 
with him. On opening it, I found a little iron 
frame, round which had been wound, with much 
ingenuity and care, a great quantity of cotton 
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tbrcad, which encompassed it, pcrliaps, not lesa than 
teo thousand times ; and, in consequence of its cn- 
tangled state, it was provokingly troublesome to 
take otr. Afiiscd to the little iron instrument, 
which is said to be a child's handcuff of foreign 
mnoufacture, and underneath the cotton, was an 
old manuscript, which, according to Abba's opin- 
ion, is a native charm. But a^j I mislruslcd his 
knowledge of the Arabic language, and doubled 
his ability to give a proper iiilerpi-etaiion to the 
contents of llie paper, in my own judgment I was 
induced to believe it to be neither more nor less 
than a charm of some kind. Therefore 1 purchft- 
sed the iniinuscripl, because it might be uf greater 
consc«juence thtm I imagined, and because the bog 
in which it bad been enveloped was of European 
satin, and the ink with which it had been written 
very different from that which is used by the Arabs, 
resembling our own so closely that the difiference 
in the colour of both cannot be distinguished. We 
were advised by no means to intimalo to the king 
the nature of Abba's inquiries, for the people are 
afraid of him, and declare that if lie knew of any 
individual that had secreted ever so trifling a pari 
of Mr. Park's property, he would be beheaded with- 
out mercy," 

Such were the results of the Landei-s' exertions 
lo recover the papers of Park. At a subsequent 
period orihejourney,duringavisit paid to the King 
of Wowow, llichard Lander discovered, among that 
monarch's collection of charms, a small edition of 
Wall's Hymns, on one of the blank covers of wliicli 
was written, " Alexander Anderson, Rnyal Artillery 
Hoapilal, (ioiporl, 1904." He also menliona tl>iu 
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tic saw a note from Lady Dalkeith to I'ark, of tlit 
same date as that from Mr. and Mrs. Watson, an6 
acknowledging the receipt of some drawings from 
him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Historical Sketch of later Discoveries.— Four Hypotheses con- 
cerning the Termination of the Niger. — Hypothesis of its 
Identity with the Congo.— Park's Reasons in support thereof. 
— Keichard's Hypothesis of its Termination in the Gulf of 
Guinea. — Tuckey's Expedition to the Congo.— Clapper ton's 
two Journeys.— Expedition of the Brothers Lander. — Their 
Success. 

[1805-1830.] 

An account of the life of Mungo Park may be 
appropriately concluded by a brief sketch of the 
subsequent history of the question concerning the 
termination of the Niger, and a statement of the 
successive steps by which its solution was effected 
five-and-twenty years after his death. His first 
expedition made us acquainted with the course of 
the Niger from Bammakoo to Silla, a distance of 
about 350 miles, throughout the whole of which 
the river was found to flow, roughly speaking, 
from west to east. The grand object of his sec- 
ond expedition was to trace the rest of its course 
from Silla, and to ascertain where this large river 
p.nded ; an achievement, of whicli it was said by 
Park himself, that, " considered in a commercial 
doint of view, it was second only to *^'^ " -^n^rj 
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r the Cape of Good Hope, and ii 
loint of view, it was certainly ihe greatest discov- 
ftry that remained to be made in this world." 
The failure of Park's second expedition left ua 
ilill in ignorance concerning the course of the Ni- 
ger below Silla ; and for several years no farther 
nilcmiJt to dispel tliat ignorance was made. In ihe 
mean while, the subject, exciting mucli allcntion, 
Pwas freely discussed; and the information con- 
■ecrning it being vague and scanty, the conjectures 
■were bold and numerous in proportion. Tiio ques- 
ption which Park had failed to settle was looked 
»tipon ua one of the grand geographical probiems 
E of the age ; and men reasoned and speculated about 
Bthe terroinatioo of the Niger, just as they reasoned 
' and speculated about a northwest passage from the 
Atlantic into tho Pacific. The different hypothe- 
ses which prevailed about thirty years ago were 
four in number. Three of them existed, and were 
stoutly maintained by their reapeclivo supporters, 
during Park's lifetime ; the fourth was started 
IhrcB years after his death, and, singularly enough, 
has proved to bo tho correct one. The four hy- 
r polheses are the following : 

1. That the Niger, after leaving Silla, continued 
flow towards the east, across the heart of Af- 

i, until it joined the Nile ; or, in other wordg) 
Biat the Niger was identical with that great M 
Bin branch of tho Niger called tho Balu--el-Aif 
^r White River, of which the sources then v 
a indeed they still arc, undiscovered. 

2. That the Niger, al\cr leaving Silla, contiHj 
> flow towards tho east until, somewhere i 
leriav of Afrlno* it fitnptied iteolf iatei-b 
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charging its surplus waters, in tlie rainy season, 
over a wide extent of level country. 

3. That the Niger, after continuing its easterly 
course for some distance beyond Silla, turned to. 
wards the south, and, flowing many hundred miles 
in that direction, at last issued into the Atlantic 
Ocean, in about 6° south latitude, through that 
great outlet of fresh water called the river Ck>ngo 
or Zaire. 

4. That the Niger, after continuing its easterly 
course for some distance beyond Silla, turned to- 
wards the south, and entered the Atlantic Ocean in 
about 4*^ north latitude, at the head of the Gulf of 
Guinea, through the numerous little channels which 
were known to intersect that part of the African 
coast, and which were supposed to form an enor. 
mous delta or alluvial tract, bounded on the east 
by the river called the Rio del Rey, and on the 
west by the Rio FormosOy or Benin River.* 

The first of these hypotheses, or that identifying 
the Niger with the western branch of the Nile, was 
maintained by Horneman, Mr. Grey Jackson, and 
other travellers ; but, even as early as 1815, it was 
justly pronounced by the editor of Park's Journal 
to be, of all the hypotheses, " the most unfounded, 
and the least consistent with acknowledged facts." 
It was, indeed, rather a loose popular conjecture 
than an opinion deduced from probable reasoning 
nothing being alleged in its support except the bare 
fact that the course of the river, so far as known, 
was in a direction towards the Nile ; and a few 
vague notions of sor a African natives,"f 

* See map of the cour Landers' Ex 

pedition to tne Niger, No ' ^brary. 

i The facilitr of astabl in AfrlcaXi 
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iDWonhy of llie smallest oUentioD. Bi.t, besidi 
waDling evidence io its favour, itiis hypothesis was 
liable to a. strong objectioo, arisiDg out of tliis con. 
sideratioQ, that the Niger, aAer flowing across the 
vast space which separated it from the Nile, must 
have descended to a level, much lower than iho 
knowa level of the Nile, at tlie only point at which 
the junction could take place ; in other words, the 
hypothesis involved the absurdity o!' supposing the 
Niger to flow up-hitl. 

The second hypothesis, or that of an inland ter- 

ninatioD of the Niger, boasted the support of two 

I of ihc most eminent among modem geographers, 

D'Anvillo and Major Itennell.* The grounds on 

\ which it rested were, first, a sort of general ipin- 

1 to the same cfTcct among the ancienEs ; and, 

I Becondly, the physical character assigned, upon tho 

1 atrength of various accounts, to a part of Africa 

I towards which iho Niger (lowed, and wliich was 

[ represented lo be a tract of low alluvial country, 

E having several permanent lakes, and being annually 

I overflowed for three months during the rainy sea- 

[ E^ogtspiiy upon the leslimony or the nnliies, is attikingly illuB 

[ (rated by Ita reaaoning adviincEd in fayour of Uua hyiwlhesja, 

\ Mr. Grey Jgcksan, who resided many yenni In Morocco, Blal^ 

10 be a fiicl imivenaJly known among Ibe rich ACricenlrftderB, 

il tUo Niger and Iha Nile were one and Iho tame liver, hy 

_jans Of which there (dialed a practicable water com iiiuiiicallr>n 
■ 'tiatwoBU TimbuctOD anil Uiand Cairo; and, morcoier, he nctu- 
l'ii\j E"^ on theaulhinily ef "a tbtj intPliigent man who had 
■'■u eaUbiuhnieBt at 'I'iinbucLno," the psrlicDlani ofa voyage aaid 
■ lo have tiean perfunnerl in the year 1780, by a party □[■e>eal«r~ 

negrwjs, down llw Niger lo Cairo. Yet in nopart of i(r 

does the Niger aiiuroach within 1800 iniieaof Caira 
* "On the wliole," waa Major Iteniiull'E ronelnnon, ". 

■cnrcHJy be cimibted that the Jnliba. or NigFr, tc 

lakes to IhB HSflfiiV' glutei of, ^i^u," 
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son. The principal objection to it was the difS* 
culty of supposing that so large a stream could bo 
discharged into lakes and evaporated, even under 
an African sun. 

The third hypothesis, or that identifying the Ni- 
ger with the Congo or Zaire, was adopted by Park 
in consequence of the information ana suggestionH 
of Mr. Maxwell, an experienced African trader. 
The principal arguments in support of it are short. 
ly and clearly given in the Memoir addressed by 
Park to the colonial secretary, Earl Camden, in 
October, 1804. 

»* The following considerations," says the trav. 
eller, " have induced Mr. Park to think that the 
Congo will be found to be the termination of the 
Niger : 

1. " The total ignorance of all the inhabitants of 
North Africa respecting the termination of t'lat 
river. If the Niger ended anywhere in North Af- 
rica, it is difficult to conceive how the inhabitants 
should be so totally ignorant of it ; and why they 
should so generally describe it as running to the 
Nile, to the end of the world, and, in fact, to a 
country with which they are unacquainted. 

2. " In Mr. Horneman's Journal, the Niger is 
described as flowing eastward into Bornou, where 
it takes the name of Zad. The breadth of the Zad 
was given him for one mile, and he was told that 
it flowed towards the Egyptian Nile, through the 
land of the Heathens, The course here given is 
directly towards the Congo. Zad is the name of 
the Congo at its mouth, and '^ " ' "'«me of the 
Congo for at least 650 mil* 

8. "The river of Dar. 'fr 
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Browiio, is generally aupposed lo lie the Niger, or, 
et least, to have a communication with that river 
Now this 19 exactly ilie course the Niger ought to. 
lake in order to join the Congo. 

4. " The quantity of water discharged into llie 
Ailamic by tho Congo canaot he accounted for on 
any other known principle but that it is the ter- 
mination of Iho Niger, ll" the Congo derived its 
wuit-rs entirely from the south side of the mount' 
oina, wliich are supposed to form the Belt of Afri. 
en, one would naturally suppose that, when the 
rains were confined to the north side of ihc mount- 
sins, the Congo, like the other rivers of Africa, 
would be greatly diminished in size, and that its 
waters would hccomo pure. On the contrary, the 
waters of the Congo are at all seasons thick and 
muddy. The breadth of the river, when at its low- 
esl, is one niiVe; its depth is ^fipy fathoms, and its 
Velocity tix miles per hour. 

5. « The annual flood of the Congo cominenccs 
before any rains have fallen south of tlie cquaiov, 
and agrees correctly with tho floods of the Niger, 
calculating the water to have flowed from Bam 
barra at ihe rate of three miles per hour." 

The priDcipal objections to this hypothesis wcj'c. 
IrsI, that it made the river to flow across a great 
r.iiajn of mountains, or rather across a tract, gen. 
erally supposed by geographers to be occupied by 
tlie vast chain of the Kong mountains, ■■ the grrni 
central Belt of Africa," as they used lo eull it : 
•ccondly. that it assigned to the Niger a length 
which surpassed that of every other known river, 
and which, therefore, ought not to be admitted upon 
anything much short of distinct and positive ptool^ 
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The fourth hypothesis, or that which &uppn» 
the Niger to enter the Atlantic through the n\ 
inerous channels which were known to exist in th 
low alluvial tract at the head of the Gulf of Guinea 
was started by a German geographer named Rei 
chard, and first published in the year 1808, nearly 
three years after Park's death. The principal ar- 
gument in its favour was afforded by the physical 
character of that part of the African coast, which 
bore a considerable resemblance to the deltas at 
the mouth of several large rivers, as the Nile, the 
Ganges, the Indus, &c. The principal objection 
to it was, that, like the third hypothesis^ it supposed 
the Niger, in its passage to the southward, to flow 
through the barrier of the Kong Mountains, which 
were generally admitted to stretch uninterruptedly 
across the middle of the African continent. Nev- 
ertheless, this fourth hypothesis has been found to 
be correct in its material features. 

Such, then, are the various opinions which, for 
several years after Park's death, afforded to the 
learned and the speculative an ample fund of con^* 
troversy concerning the termination of the Niger. 
The first renewal of the attempt to solve that great 
problem was made in 1816 ; when the British gov- 
ernment, seeking to test the correctness of Park's 
hypothesis, sent out an expedition under Captain 
Tuckey to ascend the Zaire or Congo, and deter, 
mine whether it really were the outlet of the Ni- 
ger. This expedition was conducted with great 
ability, yet the issue of it was eminently disas- 
trous, " adding largely to the catalogue of martyrs 
to the spirit of African discovery."* The enter 

* Of sixty-six persons who embarked, twenty-one were doom 
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', commander, having succeeded in traei 
he river upward to the distance of 380 miles, re* 

Brned to its moutb, and died Bhortly afterward, 

The failure of this expodition left the cjueBtion of 

e identity of the Niger and the Congo alill unde 

led. After the lapse of aix years, another at- 

mpt to aBceitniD the lower course and tei'minulioii 

f the Niger wus made by the British govornment, 

rho for ihis purpose engaged Lieutenant Clnp- 

rtnn, in [;DnjuDctioQ with Major Denhain ntid 

. Oudney, to penetrate to Tirabuctoo. Stiirt- 

Dg from Tripoli, on the Meditorrnnean, with n 

n of merchants, Denham nod Clnpperton prn< 

«eeded to the southward, and, ci'OBBing the Great 

lUesert, reached the vast lake bearing the name of 

ITchad; and, white the former occupied himself in 

mining that remariiable inland sen, Ctagiperlnn 

lenetiated to the westward as far aa Siickalon, ii 

itnnding on a riser wliich probably ruus iulo 

ibe Niger. Beyond SaclditDo Clapperton v/aa un- 

pvoceed ; but ho there learned that the Ni- 

II to tbo southward, and that it entered thn 

Funda. Tliia latter piece of intelligence 

owever of little use, inaaniucl " "~ 

tnew where Funda was. 

Returning to England with the 
which he had gathered, Clnpperton v 
Ifae rank of commnudcr, nod almost iinniedlntuly 
xfterward engaged to proceed on a second expodi- 
n company with Captain Pearce, Mr. X>ick- 
lon, and Dr. Morrison. Upon 
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was attended by hb ** faithful servant," Ricbaro 
Lander, who was destined within a few years to 
acquire celebrity in the field of African discovery * 
and then, within a few years more, to add hi^ 
name to the list of those who liad fallen in that fa^ 
tal field. 

In this second expedition, Clapperton entered 
Africa upon the west firom the Atlantic, instead of 
as in the former one, entering it upon the north 
from the Mediterranean. Starting early in De- 
cember, 1825, from Badagry, which is situated a 
little to the eastward of Cape Coast Castle, and 
journeying towards the northeast, he reached, about 
the middle of January, the town of Katunga, which 
is the capital of the kingdom of Yarriba, and which 
lies at a short distance to the west of the Niger. 
Continuing his journey hence to the northward, he 
reached the Niger at Boossa, the scene of Park's 
death ; crossing the river below that place, he 
proceeded to the northeast, until he arrived at the 
great commercial city of Kano, the capital of Hous- 
sa, which he had reached in his former journey 
from a different direction. From Kano he turned 
westward, and visited Sackatoo, which had been 
the limit of his progress to the westward on his 
former journey. At Sackatoo he was detained by 
Sultan Bello, the king or chief of the country there- 
about ; and on the 13th of April, 1827, he died of 
dysentery at a village in the vicinity of that town. 
His attendant, Richard Lander, '* the only survi 
ving member of the expedition," after performing 
his last duties to his master, returned to Kano ; 
and thence he proceeded to the southward, with 
the laudable design of embarking on some branch 
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if the Niger, and accomplishing the great object 
>f the expedilion, by tracing the river to its ter. 
tnination. He succeeded io reaching a place call- 
E(] Dunrora, which he understood lo lie to the 
west of Fundo, and to be at no great distance from 
(he sea J but his farther progress was there slop. 
ped by the Datives, aod he was compelled to returE 
to the northward aod regain ihn coast at Badagry 

Shortly al^cr Richard Lander's return to Eng 
land, the British government determined toemplof 
him in another attempt to discover the termination 
of the Niger. On the 31sl of December, 1820, ir. 
Btructions were issued to him from Sir Georgo Mu- 
ray, the colonial secretary of state, to embark o:: 
board a vessel for the western coast of Africa, ti 
proceed inland from Badagry until he reached th: 
banks of the Niger, or the Quorra, as it had beo£ 
found to be called in its lower course ; and, " after 
having once gained iho banks of the Quorra, to fo':' 
low its course, if possible, to its termination, whcrr 
ever that might be." 

On the 9th of January, 1830, Richard Lande 
embarked at Portsmouth, together with his brother 
John, who had " eagerly volunteered lo accompany 
him;" and, on the 31st of March, started from Ba- 
dagry on his journey inland. On the 17 th of June 
the travellers reached Booasa, llie scene of Park's 
death ; and, during the few days which ihcy remain- 
ed at that place, they were indefatigable (as we fiavc 
related in the preceding chapter) in endeavouring 
to recover some of the papers and other eftecta of 
their ill-fated predecessor. On the 23d of June 
Ihey quitted Poossa, and, tracing the river upwaril, 
Tcacbed Yaoorie on the 27th; at this place^ &]«■ 
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(as we have likewise related), they renewed theii 
eflforts to obtain some of Park's papers. The ac 
count which they give of the navigation betweea 
Boossa and Yaoorie exposes some of the obstacles 
which Park had to contend with. 

" The enterprising Mr. Park," they say, " must 
have had a thousand difficulties to overcome in his 
voyage down the Niger. It was about this time of 
the year that he arrived at Yaoorie, and the river 
it is said, was then about the same height as it is 
at present. The canoe-men, who in all probability 
were his slaves, were said to be chained to the ca- 
noe, in order to prevent their running away. Hia 
pilot was unacquainted with the river any farther 
and therefore he received his wages here in Yaoo- 
rie, and returned to his own country ; and Mr. Park, 
with a companion and three white boys, continued 
their journey down the Niger, without any person 
whatever to point out the safest channel or warn 
them of their danger." 

Returning to Boossa on the 5th of August, the 
travellers, after some delay, embarked on the Niger 
on the 20th of September, in the hope of accom- 
plishing the grand object of their enterprise, and 
tracing the river to its termination. In descending 
the river they met with various adventures, and 
were at times exposed to the risk of being pre- 
vented from proceeding on their way. Surmount- 
ing, however, with prudence and energy, all obsta- 
cles, they had the satisfaction, on the 14th of No- 
vember, of finding themselves " influenced by the 
tide ;" and on the following day they entered Brass 
Town, where they saw, " with emotions of joy," 
a white man, who informed them that he was mas 
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ter of a Spanish schooner thea 13'ing in the Pira 
Brass River. This "Firet Brass River" ibe' 
understood to be identical with that called by Bl 
ropcans the Nun, one of those numerous stream* 
which empty tliemselves into lite Atlantic at the 
head of the Gulf of Guinea, and which, according 
to the hypothesis of Reichard, as above stated, were 
the outlela of the Niger. On the evening of the 
17th of November, Richard Lander, who had pre- 
ceded his brother, arrived in the " Second Brass 
River," which is a large branch of the Quorra ; 
and, half an hour afterward, heard " the welcoino 
sound of the surf on the heach." At seven o'clock 
on the following morning he arrived in the " First 
Brass River" (or the main braach of the Quorra), 
which proved to be the stream already known tc 
Europeans by the name of the Nun ; and, about 
a quarter of an hour afterward, descried at a dis 
tance two vessels lying at anchor within its mouth 
a sight which, to use his own expression, occasioned 
emotions of delight " (]uita beyond bis powers of 
description," A few days afterward he was re- 
joined by I)i3 brother ; and the two travellers quit- 
ting the coast of Africa, after various delays, arri- 
ved at Portsmouth on the 9lh of June, leSl.* 
Thus, at last, the eflbrts of the British govcm- 

• They Ml England n^iiaia 1332. with Iwo BmBU sleam-fn 
mIs. on a tnuling eitpedilion, filled out by BOmD nierchaiiM of 
Literpool, nilli tlie vjew of ascending the Niger u for la Sict 
■too or Timbuctoa. Richard Lander itaa wounded in this ea- 
lerpriee. and died in conacquence at Fernando Po, on the 6th of 
Febraary. 183't. Ae a commercial *peciilntion,thoripedlliDn ii 
■Iiied to have wholly failed ; in a geOErapbical point of i:gw, il 

of information concetning the lower part o( the courM of Iba 
Nicer. 
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ment to ascertain the termination of the Niger were 
crowned with success ; and through the steady per. 
severance of two individuals, under the favour of 
Divine Providence, a question which had strongly 
agitated the world, and occasioned the sacrifice of 
many lives, was happily set at rest. The research, 
es of their predecessors had indeed diminished the 
uncertainty which attached to that question in the 
days of Park ; and, before they left England, it was 
generally thought that the Niger would be found to 
enter the Gulf of Guinea. To the Landers belongs 
the merit of establishing the correctness of this 
opinion, and at the same time dispelling a cloud of 
conjectures concerning the course which the river 
took before reaching that termination. Of the pru- 
dence, energy, and fortitude which marked their 
conduct, the interesting JbuntaZ which records theii 
labours affords abundant evidence ; and it is high, 
but not unmerited, praise to say, that they were 
worthy to finish a work in which the first success 
t'ul step had been taken by Park 
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